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MACMILLAN & (0S 
NEW BOOKS 


England and the English in 
the Eighteenth Century 
By W. C. SYDNEY. 2 

top, $5.00. 


“*Mr. Sydney has succeeded in picturing men and 
women, costumes and pastimes, coffee-houses and clubs, 
vices, follies, and superstitions of the past century in a 
highly graphic and realistic manner. . . . A useful and 
delightful book.” —Dazly Telegraph. 


vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 


Just published, with 300 illustrations, Svo, $4. 


Schliemann’s Excavations 
An Archeological and Historical Study 


By Dr. C. ScHUCHHARDT, Director of the 
Kestner Museum in Hanover. Trans- 
lated from the German by Eugéne Sellers. 
With an Appendix on the recent discov- 
eries at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann and 
Dr. Déorpfeld, and an Introduction by 
Walter Leaf, Litt.D. With illustrations. 
8vo, $4. 


* Dr. Schuchhardt’s pages, together with his appendix 
describing last season’s work at Hissarlik, now give a full 
and final history.”"—F rom the Introduction. 


The God of the Amen 


By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Author of 
“The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchang- 
ing Christ,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


Browning’s Message to 
His Time 
His Religion, Philosophy, and Science 


By EDWARD BERDOE. 
Edition. 


New and Enlarged 
16mo, go cents. 


NEW NOVELS 
Uniformly bound. Price, $1.00 each 
Tim 


A Story of School Life 


The Witch of Prague 


A Fantastic Tale 
By F. Marion CRAwForD, Author of “ Sara- 


cinesca,” “Khaled,” etc. With numer- 

ous Illustrations by W. T. Hennessy. 
sa The Witch of Prague’ is so remarkable a book as to 
e certain of as wide a popularity as any of its predeces- 
sors. The keenest interest for most readers will lie in its 
demonstration of the latest revelations of hypnotic sci- 
ence... . But *The Witch of Frague’ is not merely a 
striking exposition of the far-reaching possibilities of a 


new science; it is a romance of singular daring and 
power.”’—London Academy. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book for the Young. 


Nurse Heatherdale’s Story 


By Mrs. MOLEsworTH. With Illustrations by 
L. Leslie Brooks. 16mo, $1.25. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the Agents in 
the United States for the publications of the 
Oxford and Cambridge University P) ‘, and 
Sor Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London. Com- 
plete Catalogues of all books sold by them will 
be sent, free by mail, to any address on applica- 
tion. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, - New York 
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experience. 


for his own soul— 


than “ looking out for number one "’— 





the proper conduct of political affairs— 


Every Christian who is concerned with to-day’s great social problems 
of the church, the community, and the nation— 
Will be stimulated and helped by this book. 
These lectures are more than remarkable ; they: | 1 
| theories of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- 
, tained in this volume. 
| vigorous, and stimulating. 


| are inspiring, because they show how steadily the 
| minds and hearts of Christian men are turning to 
the necessity of a higher conception of the Church 

| as a world-wide kingdom of God than has been 
| either realized or apprehended by the great body of 
| Christian people.— 7%e Churchman (New York). 
It is a noticeable utterance, and is fitted to 


emancipate many a mind from the bonds of nar- | 


rowness, whether found in political or religious 
| thinking. —Pxdlic Opinion (Washington, D. C.). 


he lectured last winter on Christian Sociology. 
awakened the keenest énthusiasm of the students, are now published in book | 
form. They discuss the practical problems of the family, the nation, the | 
school, and the church, in the light both of the Scriptures and of modern | 


Every Christian parent who would have his home something more 
than a boarding-place for his children— 
Every Christian who as a neighbor sees son etiing more important 


Every Christian who as a church- member seeks to know how the 
church may best do the great work before it— 
Every Christian who as a citizen feels his share of responsibility for 


DE CIVITATE DEI. 


THE DIVINE ORDER 
HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 
‘ UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Professor Thompson is widely known as a writer on social and economic | 
By appointment of the Faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary, 


His lectures, which then | 


Every Christian who sees his duty to be something more than caring 


We know of no better answer to the destructive 


Its contents are fresh, 
Simple in style and 
frank in statement, the lecturer goes straight to the 
oint. One may not agree with all his views, but 
e cannot fail to respect his ability and earnest- 





| ness.— Zhe New York Observer. 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so men’, pre- 
sented.— 7he Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


| This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, | 
| will be mailed to any address on receipt of ove dollar ; or it may be had of 


| booksellers. 


| JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES 


FOR EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


Carmina Sanctorum 


of “Carmina Sanctorum.” 
churches. 


Songs of Praise 


of any book yet offered. 


Many Voices 


By Drs. HircHcock, Eppy, and MunbGE, tried and approved by 
nearly 2,000 churches. 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship 


“The nearest perfection.” 
By an- 
thors 


In new and attractive binding, is widely used in smaller and suburban 


By Lewis W. MunpGe, D.D., has been adopted by many leading churches 
for social meetings, and by many smaller churches for all occasions. 


Hymns and Songs of Praise 


By Drs. HitcHcock, Eppy, and SCHAFF, is still 
used in hundreds of city churches, and is the peer 


(New). By Dr. T. DEWitTt TALMAGE, combines the hymnology of the past with 
that of our own time. One hundred of the very best of Gospel H ent 450 taken 


from Carmina Sanctorum. The best of the oldandthe new. “ The marriage of 1790 with 1890.” 


The Evangelical Hymnal 


By Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., and SIGISMUND 
LASAR, has an appreciative and increasing constituency. 


Free examination copies of the above mailed to the address of Pastors and Music Committees upon request. 


Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York 





there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best: 


The Story of a Musical Life. An 
mma gE by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. 
Gospel Hymns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 
book by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 35c. 
by mail. Musical Analyste. A system de- 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti- 
cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Thorough Banjoist. A standar 
method for this favorite instrument. By F. W. 
Wessenberg. $1.00. Popular College 
Songs. The best collection of its kind ever 
issued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore oi 
Harvard College. socents. 

Fiorens, the Pilgrim. A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. cents. 


or Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


THE Music AL VISITOR contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 
untaries for Choirs and Organists. Price 15cts.; §1.50 a year 
Special terms to Clubs of five or more. 

~ ~PUBLISHED BY—— 


JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


74 W. 4th St. 18 E. 16th At, 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW YOKE 


The New Song Book used at Mr. Moody’s 
Northfield Conference, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
SF NT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 36 CENTS. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


74 W. ath St., Cincinnati. | 76 E. oth St., New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. | 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 





The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 

Superior in quality, moderate in 
brice. 7 poe dealer does not kee? 
them, send us your address, we 
will forward yon our complete 
samples Sree. 

SAMUEL WARD CO. 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, 


“KISSING” 


An amusing, interesting, and instructive book. Tells 
ali about kissing from the earliest days to the present time. 
Price, 2s¢.: of booksellers or by mail. 

Address UNION BOOK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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is a weekly Family Paper of 
forty pages. The subscription 
price is $3 a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
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How to Remit.—Remit- 
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Order, payable to order of THE 
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FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE FRENCH COURT 


Translated from the French of Imbert de Saint-Amand. Each vol- 
ume, 12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 


The popular success of these delightful books is now 


well known. 


The publication of the forthcoming volume 


on Marie Antoinette will, with the eight already issued, 


complete the list of those dealing with the momentous 


times before, during, and after the Revolution. 


MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 


THE EMPRESS. 
JOSEPHINE 








The vol- 


umes are sold singly, in groups, or in sets of ten. 


Anp THE END OF THE OLD REGIME. 
AT THE TUILERIES. 
Anp THE DOWNFALL OF ROYALTY (ix Sress). 


CITIZENESS BONAPARTE. 
THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


3 vols., ina 
box, $3.75 


3 vols.,ina 
box, $3.75 


THE HAPPY DAYS OF MARIE LOUISE. 


THE EMPRESS 
MARIE LOUISE 





Anp THE DECADENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 
Anp THE INVASION OF 1814. 
Tue RETURN FROM ELBA, anp THE HUNDRED DAYS 


4vols.,ina 
box, $5.00 


The complete set of 10 vols.,in a box, $12.50. 


“We can cordially commend these books to the attention of our readers. 


They will find them 


attractive in their arrangement, never dull, with much variety of scene and incident and admirably trans- 


lated.”— The N. 


ation. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York 
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Sweet Content 


A new story by Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 


“*A story of a doctor’s little daughter, in a country 
village, and of her new friends. The catastrophe of the 
book is original and its moral excellent. ‘The story is sure 
of a welcome.” —London Guardian. 


4to, fully 


Princess Girlikin; 


Or, The Fairy Thimble. By IpA PRESTON 
NICHOLS; and Other Fairy Tales, by MARY DE 
MoRGAN. Quarto, 256 pages, 29 illustrations, 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 

‘*The utmost grace and delicacy distinguish this book. 
It is replete with genuine imagination, that rare thing, 
and it is of the best quality.”—Susan Coo.ipGE in 7) 
Literary World. 


Stories for Somebody 


By EpitH CARRINGTON. Illustrated by Mrs. 
H. M. STANLEY (Dorothy Tennant). 4to, cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 


When We were Children 


By E. M. GREEN. Illustrated by W. G. Bur- 
TON. 4to, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Our Sunday Book 


A book of Sunday reading ‘for children. 4to, 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Little Princess Angel 


By STELLA AUSTIN. 12m0, cloth, $1.25. 


** Miss Stella Austin’s ‘Princess Angel’ is a wonderful 
and fascinating little person, and the sory of her reign is 
sure to be read again and again by children, young and 
old.” —London Atheneum. 


Shreds and Patches 


By E. N. LEIGH Fry. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Written in a bright, graphic style, full of the stirring 
talk and incident so fascinating to young readers.”—N. Y. 
Observer. 


My Little Margaret 


A new story by Mary D. BRIN 
to “Bonnie Little Bonibel.” 
by Miss A. G. PLymTon. 


NE. Companion 
Fully illustrated 
12mo, % white, $1.00. 


The Little New Neighbor 


By MAry D. Brine. Illustrated by Miss A. 
G. PLYMTON. 12mo, % white, $1.00. 


The Sweet Story of Old 
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tions and 64 pages of type. Introduction by 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR. Small gto, boards, 50 
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on receipt of price. fostpas 
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Sabbath Day Music 


A superb book, full sheet size, heavy paper, engraved 
plates. Very comprehensive. 39 pieces for piano or 
organ. 


Choice Sacred Solos 
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Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voices 
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Song Classics, Vols. 1 and 2 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs of 
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Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO 
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ET before young people a 
high aim and purpose in 
life, and you develop a 
healthful ambztion to meet 
and overcome the obstacles 
with which they have to 
contend. 


Mrs. SARAH K. Botton’s “* Famous’: Books have 
probably done as much in this direction as any series now 
before the public. Her latest volume, 


Famous English Statesmen 


just published, is winning high commendation from the 
ress, and is in every way a most desirable book for Young 
eople. Fully illustrated with Portraits, $1.50. 


Mrs. Botton’s OTHER Books ARE: 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous 
Girls Who Became Famous 
Famous Men of Science 


Famous English Authors 
Famous European Artists 
Stories From Life 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


By mutual agreement, the Ec- 
clesiastical Department recently 
formed by 


TIFFANY & CO. 


Union Square, N. Y. 
has been transferred to 


THE TIFFANY GLASS CO. 


333 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


where the business will be car- 
ried on and extended. 
By special arrangement, all work in pre- 
cious metals will be executed by Tiffany & 
Co., Union Square, thereby receiving their 


guarantee for excellence of workmanship 
and material. 
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THE ; 


“ Headless Horseman ” 
OF 


SLEEPY HOLLOW 


We illustrate the most inter- 
esting souvenir spoon of New 
York in the coffee size yet in- 
troduced. Those familiar with 
Darley’s illustrations of Wash- 
ington Irving’s sketch will rec- 
ognize at once the familiar 
figure of the ‘‘ Headless Horse- 
man,” which is exquisitely 
etched in the bowl, as well as 
the old school-master, Ichabod 
Crane, which forms the handle. 
We will send it to any address, 
price $2.25; with gold-lined 
bowl, $2.50. We have just in- 
troduced the only ‘“ Knicker- 
bocker’’ Coffee Spoon, the 
handle formed by a statuette 
of an old Knickerbocker, and 
which we will furnish at the 

\ same price as the ‘‘ Sleepy Hol- 
\low’? spoon. Send for complete 
pele price-list of souvenir spoons. 


J. Hl. JOHNSTON & C0. 


17 Union Square, N. Y. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware. 


J.&R. Lamb, 
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Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes_ Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from woolen 
Clothing,Ca: ts,etc. and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
NY for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry ealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F.C. Lord, Agt., West Roxbury 
Mass, 
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The Outlook 


E give on another page the indictment 
against Dr. Briggs for heresy, presented 
to the New York Presbytery on Monday 
of this week. The presentment gave 
rise to an exciting debate, in which 
parliamentary decorum was not always 

strictly regarded. A resolution was offered by Dr. George 

Alexander, reciting the fact that since the last meeting 

of the Presbytery Dr. Briggs had affirmed his ortho- 

doxy in categorical replies to questions propounded to 
him by the Directors of the Union Theological Seminary, 
and declaring that “this Presbytery, without pronouncing 
on the sufficiency of these latter declarations to cover all 
the points concerning which the accused has been called 
in question, deems it expedient to arrest the judicial pro- 
ceedings, and hereby discharges the committee from 
further consideration of the case.” A second resolution 
introduced by Dr. John Hall, as a compromise measure, 
tabling the report but censuring Dr. Briggs for injudicious 
language, was lost, Dr. Briggs’s friends refusing to accept 
it. The motion of Dr. Alexander was then put and lost by 

a vote of 62 to 64. The trial, which has been set 

for Wednesday, November 4, will, therefore, proceed 

upon the charges and specifications in the indictment. 

Measuring the vote by weight, it is safe to say that the 

preponderance was rather against than for proceeding to a 

trial. The only ministerial names of more than local 

reputation which we discover among those in favor of the 
trial are those of Drs. John Hall, Wendell Prime, Charles 

S. Robinson, and A. F. Schauffler. Among those opposed 

we note the names of Drs. Francis Brown, Thomas S. 

Hastings, Philip Schaff, Marvin R. Vincent (all of Union 

Theological Seminary), F. F. Ellinwood, Henry M. Field, 

Henry McCracken (Chancellor of the New York Univer- 

sity), James H. McIlvaine, Charles H. Parkhurst, Charles 

L. Thompson, and Henry Van Dyke. We have com- 

mented on the case in another column. 


® 


The second Ecumenical Methodist Conference will con- 
vene in the Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Washington, D. C., this week, and continue, with daily 
sessions, until the 2oth ult. It bids fair to exceed in 
interest and value its very successful predecessor, which 
was held in the City Road Chapel, London, ten years ago. 
Since that time little progress has been made in reducing 
the number of Methodist divisions. The consolidation of 
the several branches in Canada brings to the Conference 
representatives from one strong body, instead of from 
several weaker ones. But, beyond this, it is a disappoint- 
ment to note the persistent perpetuation of minor schisms 
and a division of forces which in spirit and method are 
naturally so compact. It is a prime fact in the history of 
Methodism that there has never been a secession on grounds 
of doctrine. The differences between Wesley and White- 
field, which resulted in the association of the adherents of 
the latter in what now seems an absolute anomaly—a Cal- 
vinistic Methodism—were too early in the movement and 





too impermanent in effect to form an exception to the 
general statement. In some cases the delimitation is 
strictly territorial, in others racial—as in the colored 
churches—or moral, as in the separation of the two great 
branches of American Methodism upon the question of 
slavery. For the most part the minor groups have resulted 
from personal or factional protests upon matters of form 
or administration. The “New Connection” was a 
reaction from the majority decision concerning that burn- 
ing question of early Wesleyanism which involved the 
relation of the movement to the English establishment— 
namely, the administration of the sacraments. The 
“ Primitive Methodists” went out on a conviction that 
camp-meetings should not be condemned. The Meth- 
odist Protestants bear their testimony against  Epis- 
copacy. “The United Methodist Free Church” was 
antagonistic to theological schools. It will doubtless be a 
part of the privilege of a representative body like the 
present Conference to mark how worse than unnecessary 
some of these divisions now are, and to seek some practi- 
cal answer to the questions which are forced upon thought- 
ful minds by the very fact that needless schism is not 
overcome in the mighty onward movement of spiritual 
life which is the common possession of all who feel the 
warmth and flow of this past century’s Evangelical Gulf 
Stream. 


@ 


We observe with especial satisfaction, however, that the 
scope of the subjects to be considered by the Conference 
is very broad. The time has gone by when representative 
Christians can be justified in meeting to examine denomi- 
national machinery, and then adjourn with only a hasty 
glance at the harvests they are commissioned to reap. 
And a body which has worked out its peculiar problems 
among the very masses whose needs and rights have now 
become the first consideration of thinkers and rulers, and 
has demonstrated the practical value of a “ working” 
theology as opposed to one that will not work without 
much metaphysical mending, would be sadly out of date 
if it should meet through twelve days before the eyes of 
an eager world to consider—¢se/f. It is not improbable 
that the larger views indicated in the selecticn of topics 
may be due to continental as distinguished from insular 
ideas. American Methodism moves in wider circles than 
the Methodism which is alternately chilled by the frowns and 
warmed by the smiles of an overshadowing State Church, 
and thought here is by force of circumstances at once 
more comprehensive and more free. But, however it 
has come about, such vital subjects as “ Christian Unity,” 
“The Influence of Modern Scientific Progress on Relig- 
ious Thought,” “ The Bible and Modern Criticism,” “ The 
Church in her Relations to Labor and Capital,” “The 
Moral Aspects of Combinations of Capital,” “Marriage 
and Divorce Laws,” and the like are given large considera- 
tion, and will share with the more usual discussions of the 
various phases of Christian enterprise the attention of the 
Conference. It may perhaps be regretted that every topic 
could not have been assigned to the mind in the whole 
Church best equipped for its special treatment, but evi- 
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dently it has been necessary, in the distribution of the 
honors and responsibilities of the Conference, to regard 
the groups first and the men composing them second. Yet 
most of the important themes are in the hands either of 
experts or of those whose worth will secure for them a 
wide and generous hearing. And the Church at large 
will await with earnest attention the utterances of those who 
represent so strong a force and so numerous a constitu- 
ency in the religious movements of our time. 
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The meeting of the American Board, week after next, 
promises to be one of peace and profit; whether this 
promise is fulfilled will. depend in large measure upon 
the wisdom of those who must necessarily formulate its 
programme. We are advised on good authority that one 
change is intended which we are sure will be an improve- 
ment. For three long papers by the Secretaries, which have 
heretofore consumed the first session, it is proposed to sub- 
stitute three short papers, to be followed by brief addresses 
from missionaries and others. A single speech of sixty min- 
utes is sometimes more satisfactory to the speaker, but six 
speeches of ten minutes each are almost invariably more 
satisfactory to the audience. There are two simple 
expedients by which the directors of this meeting can 
sensibly increase harmony within the Board, and public 
confidence in its catholic purpose and spirit; namely, 
securing upon the platform, as speakers, prominent men 
from both wings of the Congregational denomination, and 
securing through the Nominating Committee, in the addi- 
tions to the corporate membership, men who will not only 
represent the different geographical sections, but equally 
the different theological sections of the constituency to 
which the Board appeals, and upon the support of 
which it depends. We hope to see both these courses 
taken and the Board fairly put upon a platform on 
which all earnest evangelical Christians can unite in its 
support. 


® 


The Lake Mohonk Indian Conference will be in session 
this week when this issue of The Christian Union reaches 
our readers. We cannot venture to foretell what course 
it will pursue, but we are sure that there are two topics to 
which it should give special emphasis. It was the Lake 
Mohonk Conference which first authoritatively proposed 
the breaking up of the reservation system and giving 
lands to the Indians in severalty—a policy which has now 
been adopted by the Nation, and is being executed as 
rapidly, probably, as is either practicable or advantageous. 
It was the Lake Mohonk Conference which first suggested 
that it is the duty of the National Government to provide 
for the education of all Indian children of school age by a 
well-organized public school system, under its control and 
supported by its appropriations. This policy also has been 
adopted by the present Administration, and is being pushed 
forward to its consummation, under General Morgan, with 
commendable vigor and dispatch. Two reforms remain, 
both urgent, and both possible of accomplishment, if the 
Lake Mohonk Conference will take the same measures to 
accomplish them which have achieved success in the past. 
The first is such a practical reform in the administration 
of the Indian Bureau as will take it wholly out of politics, 
as will make the appointment of Indian Agents depend 
absolutely upon their fitness for their delicate and difficult 
work, and will render them amenable directly to the Indian 
Commissioner, not, as they now practically are, in most cases, 
to local politicians. The second is the organization of a 
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judicial system, presumptively as a part of the Federal 
judicial system, for the enforcement of Indian rights and 
the punishment of Indian crimes. This matter has been 
before the Conference for several successive years, but 
has necessarily taken a subordinate place. It should 
occupy a subordinate place no longer. Professor J. B. 
Thayer, of the Harvard Law School, whose special studies 
on this subject have made him an authority, gives in the 
October number of the “ Atlantic Monthly” a historical 
review of the National legislation which has determined the 
political and legal status of the Indian, and he promises in 
the next issue to continue this review, and to point out the 
duty of our Government, in view of past history and present 
circumstances, to this “ people without law.” 


@ 


The tendency of all religious thought to take on a less 
philosophical and more practical phase receives a new 
illustration in the published programme of the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association. Twenty-five years ago such an asso- 
ciation would have been opprobriously designated “ infidel,” 
and no evangelical believer would have had any part in it; 
now agnostics and Christian believers co-operate both in 
the organization and in the programme. Its sessions are, 
however, to be devoted, not to inveighing against ortho- 
dox theology, not to an attack upon the Christian Church 
as a useless hierarchy, not to an exploitation of the princi- 
ples of agnosticism as sufficient for the redemption of the 
world, but to a practical discussion, in which men of 
various faiths, and some men of no creed, will unite, upon 
questions of immediate, practical, and terrestrial interest. 
The topics to be discussed are such as the Duty of a 
Public Spirit, Suffrage and the Ballot, the Land Prob- 
lem, Taxation and Revenue—the free trade view on one 
evening, the protectionist view on another—the Immigra- 
tion Problem, the Race Problem in the South, Woman and 
the State, the Democratic Party, the Republican Party, 
The Independent in Politics. Among the speakers who 
promise to contribute to these discussions are President 
Andrews, of Brown University; Professor O. P. Mason, of 
the National Museum of Washington; David A. Wells, of 
Connecticut; the Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, of Boston; 
Professor Joseph Le Conte, of California; the Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford, of Brooklyn; and ex-President 
Andrew D. White, of Cornell University. Such a public 
discussion, conducted on the high plane which is proposed, 
cannot but be a public education ; and while we should be 
sorry to see such social and ethical themes substituted 
for public worship and distinctively religious instruction 
on Sunday, the use of the Sunday evening service 
(which is more and more becoming a supplementary serv- 
ice) for such an educational course as this seems to us 
entirely legitimate, and alike in accord with the free spirit 
of the New Testament and the needs of our own times. 
The example set by the, Brooklyn Ethical Association is, 
however, one which, in the nature of the case; cannot be 
largely imitated in form, however much it might be in 
essential spirit. 

@ 


The notable thing at the annual meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League at Buffalo, last week, was 
the report of the special committee upon the Census. 
The report begins by referring to the obvious necessity 
that the Census should be free from partisan color, and 
reciting in General Walker’s words how the Census taken 
under his supervision in 1870 was rendered inadequate, 
and often shamefully inaccurate, by the defeat of the Gar- 
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field bill, which would have given him a non-partisan force. 
In 1880 General Walker had a corps in which “ super- 
visors were appointed from either party with the utmost 
impartiality,” with the result of general confidence in the 
work done. When the Republican platform in 1888 
pledged the party to carry forward the reform of the civil 
service, and General Harrison in his letter accepting his 
nomination so pointedly emphasized its declaration, it was 
believed that the competitive system would be extended 
to the clerks in the Census Bureau when that Bureau 
should be established. The Civil Service Commissioners 
asked that this extension should be made, but President 
Harrison refused to make it. The Act of March 1, 1889, pro- 
viding for the taking of the Census, directed that the enum- 
erators should “be selected solely with reference to fitness, 
and without reference to their political party affiliations.” 
Yet Mr. Robert P. Porter, “whose well-known opinions 
made it certain that these appointments would become, in 
great measure, matters of political patronage,” was placed 
at the head of the Bureau, and the supervisors under 
him “in all parts of the country were almost always 
Republicans, and generally Republican politicians.” In 
selecting enumerators similar partisan methods were fol- 
lowed. The capital instance of these methods was, of 
course, the circular letter sent out by C. H. Murray, the 
supervisor in New York City: 

“DEAR SiR: You will please forward to this office a list of the appli- 
cants that the Republican organization of your district desires to have 


named as census enumerators. This list must be sent here on or 
before April 1.” ; 
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The worst failures of the Census were at the points 
where these methods had the freest play. In New York 
City, as the Committee reports, the police census showed 
nearly 200,000 more names than the Federal census. In 
the Second Ward, for which the Federal and local lists 
were carefully compared, the local list showed 40 per 
cent. more people than the Federal, and almost all of those 
who were not returned in the Federal enumeration made 
affidavit that they were resident in the ward at the time it 
was taken. At many other points throughout the country 
there were like evidences of bad work, and the aggregate 
results reached were so surprising as to throw doubt over 
the entire Census. While the census of 1880 had shown an 
increase in population of 30 per cent. during the preceding 
decade, the last Census returned an increase of but 24% 
per cent., and this, too, in spite of unprecedented immigra- 
tion, which, if other things had been equal, would have 
made the increase 3! per cent. greater than before. ‘This 
comparison, it is true, is unjust to the present Census, inas- 
much as the census of 1870 was too unreliable to base a 
conclusive argument upon the increase shown during the 
succeeding decade. Yet the doubt cast over both of 
these censuses by reason of the same spoils methods 
leaves nothing wanting to make the indictment of these 
methods complete. The Census Bureau was established 
to make a science of politics. It has been conducted so 
as to make politics of a science. 


For a fortnight there has been a succession of expres- 
sions of alarm over the danger of a depreciated currency 
as a result of the silver act passed by the last Congress. 
The first of these came from Mr. Robert Giffen, England’s 
most eminent statistician. Discussing the shipments of 
gold bullion to America, Mr. Giffen said that they were 
due in large measure to the preparations of stable 
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American houses for a “silver crisis.” When asked if this 
crisis was inevitable, he replied : 

“In my opinion it is impossible to avert it. The United States has 
become overloaded with paper currency. The issue of silver certifi- 
cates to the amount of $54,000,000° annually was a gross legislative 
mistake, and is bound to bring a crash speedily.” 

The platform of the Massachusetts Democracy sounded 
a like warning. It denounces the Sherman act in these 
terms : 

“This act, increasing two and a half times the coinage of eighty 
cents’ worth of silver into a dollar, compelling the Treasury to become 
the purchaser every day of seven tons of bullion, adding upwards of 
fifty-four million dollars a year to the volume of currency based upon 
silver, threatens, if not repealed, to impair the obligation of contracts 
and bring the currency of the country to a purely silver basis.” 
Finally, the Chamber of Commerce of this city, at a 
meeting held on Thursday of last week, passed the follow- 
ing resolution with but one dissenting vote : 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of New York, so much of the existing law which compels the 
purchase by the Government of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month 
is against the public welfare and should be repealed.” 
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Of these utterances, that of the Chamber of Commerce is 
much the most moderate and sensible, since it does not 
express such extreme fear as the rest that Senator Sherman 
and the Republican Senate have passed a measure by 
which the obligation of contracts is impaired and a depreci- 
ated currency rendered “inevitable.” An examination of 
the terms of the Sherman law will show that the present 
professed panic is as baseless as that of the New York 
financiers in 1878 lest the Bland bill (requiring the coin- 
age of $24,000,000 in silver a year) should speedily bring 
the country to an eighty-cent dollar, Under the Sherman 
act, as under the Bland act, no mine-owner can get one of 
the silver dollars without depositing a gold dollar’s worth 
of silver bullion for it. Under this condition no silver 
dollar or silver certificate can be issued which is not of 
equal value with a gold dollar. In one respect the Sher- 
man act is safer than the Bland act, for under it the coin- 
age of the purchased bullion has been stopped, and a gold 
dollar’s worth of this bullion is held in the Treasury 
against every dollar of certificates issued. ‘The confidence 
of people in the West that even the free coinage of 
silver would not result in a depreciated dollar is due in 
large measure to the unfulfilled prophecies of disaster 
which greeted the Bland bill and are now greeting the 
Sherman bill. The Christian Union does not believe in 
free coinage. The moment an act is passed permitting 
the mine-owner:to get a silver dollar upon the deposit of 
the silver bullion contained therein (now worth seventy 
cents), a depreciated currency is authorized, and must 
follow if the law stands. Mr. Giffen, though disinterested, 
is in the dark. Ifa silver crisis were inevitable, and we 
were about to come upon a silver basis, American houses 
would be buying silver from abroad, not gold; for throw- 
ing 700,000,000 gold dollars out of circulation and replac- 
ing them by silver would raise the value of silver. 
As to the panic among the bankers, we shall believe 
that it is genuine when we see them willing to sell one 
thousand silver dollars for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
gold ones. 

®@ 

The opening of another million acres for settlement 
along the western border of Oklahoma was not attended 
by quite such wild and disgraceful scenes as characterized 
the first opening of the Territory, but the rush was mad 
enough to bring the country to its better senses about the 
distribution of the invaluable lands of the Indian Territory. 
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When the hour came for the opening there was a line of 
people for sixty miles along the border of the reservation, 
and when the signal was given a desperate struggle com- 
menced for the lands in front. Amid the indescribable 
confusion which prevailed there is no guarantee that even 
the first comer secured his claim. Last week, when the 
town site was opened at Chandler, about three thousand 
men and women, some on horse and some afoot, gathered 
upon the boundary of the town, and, when the signal was 
given, dashed forward and clambered up the cliff like a 
mob of raiders. There were three times as many claim- 
ants as lots, and amid the wrangles which followed one man 
and one woman were killed. If public property is to be 
divided, this is certainly as barbarous a way of going about 
it as can easily be conceived. The land of the Indian 
Territory is emphatically public property. The value 
which it has is due entirely to governmental action. For 
sixty years it has been reserved for the Indians, and with- 
held from settlement of the whites, until civilization has 
grown up all about it. Nowthe Indians are shut out from 
it, and it is as valuable as if it had been bought at its 
market price a generation ago, and held for a rise ever 
since. We are heartily in sympathy with the homestead 
act which gives practically valueless land to settlers who 
by private and: public improvements will give it value. 
The increment which comes to these settlers we believe 
to be an earned increment. But the increment which has 
come to the lands of the Indian Territory clearly belongs 
to the public, and should be disposed of to actual settlers 
upon terms which would give to the public something 
like its value. Not even communists are in favor of dis- 
tributing public wealth upon the principle followed in 
Oklahoma: To each according to his speed and accord- 
ing to his greed. 
®@ 

The action of Governor Pattison in calling a special 
session of the Pennsylvania Senate to investigate the 
charges against the State Treasurer and Auditor-General of 
the State has caused a great commotion in political circles 
—a fact which constitutes the best evidence that such an 
investigation is needed. The Republican party in Pennsyl- 
vania owes itself a duty in this matter which it cannot fail 
to discharge save at great peril to its future prosperity. 
The clouds that have hung over a number of Pennsylvania 
politicians during the past year have bred a suspicion 
as to the integrity of the whole party management. 
The Philadelphia “ Ledger,” the independence of which is 
modified by a conservative temper, led the way in asking 
for this investigation, and the fact that some of the leading 
Republican journals opposed it is not creditable to the 
journalism of the State. The “Ledger” does not exagger- 
ate the general feeling with regard to the condition of 
politics in Pennsylvania when it says: “The public wants 
to know the top and bottom, the length and breadth of the 
official maladministration which has not only plundered 
State and city, but which has covered both with disgrace.” 
It has been the misfortune of Pennsylvania that its politics 
have too often and too long been committed to bosses and 
machines, No State or party ought to be willing to rest 
under the suspicion which now overshadows the Repub- 
lican management in that State, and any attempt to resist 
an investigation or to keep the facts from publicity shows 
a political cynicism and a contempt of moral sentiment 
indicative of the lowest standards of public life. 
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The suicide of General Boulanger in one of the cemete- 
ries near Brussels on Wednesday of last week was a charac- 
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teristic termination of a career which, beginning with great 
promise of usefulness and honor, had steadily degenerated 
to the lowest level of charlatanism. General Boulanger’s 
early career as a military student and officer was strikingly 
brilliant, and before he had been three years in service 
he distinguished himself for gallantry, and earned the 
Legion of Honor. His career registered a steady progres- 
sion until his acceptance of the office of Minister of War 
five years ago. Since that time he has been constantly 
before the French people, and the possibilities of his posi- 
tion appear to have weakened and destroyed the mental 
and moral tissue of the man. It is unnecessary to recall 
the story of his downfall. His political methods were 
those of a demagogue and a charlatan; he was proved a 
liar and a defaulter upon evidence which was overwhelm- 
ing. He fled to England after issuing the usual character- 
istic proclamations, and of late has been living in Belgium. 
The Boulanger episode in French history was ended some 
time since, and its rejected and shabby hero has character - 
istically brought his own life to a close beside the grave 
of a woman who had not only surrendered herself to him, 
but who had given him a fortune of not less than a million 
and a half of dollars. Boulanger was the very opposite of 
ex-President Grévy, whose death occurred two weeks ago. 
He represented the weak side of the French nature—its 
love of display, its theatrical quality, its slight hold upon 
moral principle—as President Grévy represented the strong 
side of the French nature: its capacity for work, its hold 
upon principles, its moral stability. Boulanger was in no 
sense a representative Frenchman, but he happened to 
appeal ina crisis to some of the weaker qualities of the 
French people, and, for a moment, they mistook him for 
a man and a leader, 
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GENERAL News.—The Massachusetts Democrats have 
renominated William E. Russell for Governor. The 
Canadian Parliament has been prorogued by the Gov- 
ernor-General. The reciprocity conference with Can- 
ada has again been postponed, at the request of the 
Administration at Washington. Mr. Blaine’s continued 
illness is given as the reason for the postponement. In 
Ohio there was, last week, a joint debate on the tariff 
between Governor Campbell and ex-Congressman Horr of 
Michigan. A joint debate between Governor Campbell 
and Major McKinley has been arranged to take place at 
Ada, October 8. The Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
in California has opened, with 473 students. A daughter 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Grover Cleveland on Sunday 
last. The Ulster County Savings Institution at Kings- 
ton, New York, has closed its doors, owing to the dis- 
covered misappropriation of $750,000 by its treasurer and 
assistant treasurer. The Central Labor Union of this 
city has passed a resolution indorsing the Republican 
candidate for Governor because of his position in favor of 
the blanket ballot. The White Star steamship Teutonic 
broke the east-bound ocean record last week by one hour 
and twenty-eight minutes. An identical note has been 
issued by the governments of England and Germany, 
warning China that only the evidence of accomplished facts 
will satisfy the Powers that China is prepared to protect 
the lives and property of foreigners. Rumors of diffi- 
culties between the American Minister and the Provisional 
Government of Chili have been prevalent during the past 
week, and frequent consultations between the President 
and the heads of Departments in Washington have given 
ground for believing that these rumors have a basis of 
fact. The cause of the difficulty is, apparently, the belief 
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that Minister Egan has been sheltering political refugees 
under the roof of his official residence. In the absence of 
definite information we record the fact and defer comment. 


& 
Dr. Richard Salter Storrs 


The eighty-second annual meeting of the American Board 
takes place at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, October 13-17, and 
we take the occasion to present to our readers a portrait 
of its President. That the Board has been brought safely 
through the experiences of the past four years is due pri- 
marily to the spirit of Christian consecration in the dis- 
putants, who were determined that the issues involved 
should neither be evaded, on the one hand, nor, on the 
other, so debated as to result in a division of the Board 
and a consequent impairment of the work of foreign mis- 
sions. It is due secondarily to the course of the President, 
who, both by his addresses and by his administration, in 
so far as he could control administration, represented and 
gave effect to this determination, and rallied about him, 
in a policy of liberty and union, an overwhelming majority 
of the members and supporters of the Society. 

Until five or six years ago the American Board always 
kept itself free from those theological controversies which 
have been an inconvenient but necessary incident in the 
intellectual life of the Churches of the Puritans. The 
controversies between Old School and New School, Tyler 
and Taylor, Bushnell and anti-Bushnell, never entered this 
organization ; all parties, by a common though tacit agree- 
ment, left disputed points in theology outside the Board, 
and united in it on a common basis of loyalty to Christ 
and his great commission. The recent controversies con- 
cerning what is known sometimes as the New Theology, 
sometimes as Andover Theology, have been, in a similar 
spirit, left outside all the other missionary organizations of 
the Congregational churches. But when Dr. Storrs was 
elected to the presidency of the Board at Springfield four 
years ago, those controversies had already entered the 
Board ; for two successive annual meetings the interest 
centered almost exclusively in the theological discussions, 
and the sessions devoted to missionary topics were tame by 
contrast. It was the policy of the majority at Spring- 
field to ignore the minority, to leave it without any represen- 
tation in either the Prudential Committee or in the elections 
to corporate membership in the Board itself, and to put the 
Secretaries and the Committee under such instructions as 
would exclude all who sympathized with the minority from 
participation in the work of the Board abroad. That this 
policy has been practically reversed, without being in 
terms disavowed, is due to no one man more than to 
the President. Elected as a representative of the major- 
ity and by a majority vote ; supposed, by those who voted 
for a different nominee, if not by those who voted for him, 
to be committed to the policy determined on by the caucus 
at Springfield, he has steadily acted as the President of 
the Board, not as the agent of a faction. His letter of 
acceptance, immediately following the Springfield meeting, 
indicated a platform broad enough to afford a ground of 
co-operation. This letter he followed at New York by 
throwing the whole weight of his influence in favor of the 
appointment of a committee of investigation, which had 
been refused the year before his election at Des Moines, 
and by the appointment of a singularly fair and judicial 
committee to conduct such investigation. Placed on the 
Prudential Committee, he used his influence, though 
unfortunately in vain, to secure the appointment of Mr. 
Covell, in accordance with the terms of the letter accepting 
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the presidency, which had been a few months before 
unanimously accepted by a rising vote of the Board. A year 
later, at Minneapolis, the moderate men in the Board, 
rallying around him, carried with substantial unanimity, 
though not without a significant opposition, the constitu- 
tional changes demanded by the report of the committee 
appointed at New York. The result of this policy is 
already seen in the increased support and increased con- 
tributions to the Board, as the result of the preceding 
policy of party victory had been seen in diminished con- 
tributions and a divided and half-hearted support. 

Dr. Storrs’s work has not yet been completed. There 
are floating rumors of his intention to decline re-election 
to an office the responsibilities of which he has found too 
burdensome, and from the peculiar perplexities of which a 
lover of peace might well claim exemption at his age. But 
we do not believe that he needs to purchase this peace at a 
price so costly to the Society. He has won the battle for 
a broad, comprehensive, yet conservative administration. 
The advocates of a policy of exclusion, though not without 
influence by reason of years and position, are in an insig- 
nificant minority ; and though the Board is not as progress- 
ive as progressive men think it might well be, they ask 
nothing more than that it afford them an opportunity for 
co-operating in missionary work with their brethren on 
terms of mutual confidence. If the moderate men of both 
wings continue to give Dr. Storrs a sincere and hearty 
support in this broad and catholic policy, by inviting upon 
the platform at the annua! meetings, into the Board in 
the election of corporate members, into the administra- 
tive counsels of the Board at Boston, and into the work of 
the Board in the foreign field, men of both wings, regard- 
less of theological differences, regardful only of their Chris- 
tian consecration and their missionary enthusiasm, there 
is no reason why, under Dr. Storrs’s presidency, the Board 
should not enter upon a new epoch, whose peace shall 
equal, whose power shall surpass, the peace and power 
which have made its history so memorable. 
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Dr. Fairbairn’s Articles 


We commend to the careful consideration of our readers 
the article by Dr. Fairbairn in this week’s issue, to be 
followed by another next week. These articles are not 
light reading, but they are, what is better, luminous read- 
ing. We especially beg the attention of our conservative 
readers to the fact, which Dr. Fairbairn makes so clear, 
that a common conservative argument is a Goliath’s sword, 
which a skillful David may turn against the man who has 
forged it. If the Bible is inspired it must be infallible, 
says, for example, the New York “Examiner;” to 
which the “Twentieth Century” quickly replies: True ; 
and it is not infallible, therefore it cannot be inspired. 
Dr. Fairbairn indicates the error in both processes ; infalli- 
bility and inspiration are not identical, nor is the one 
necessarily implied in the other. 

Dr. Fairbairn also, though by implication rather than by 
direct and positive assertion, suggests the real secret of 
modern skepticism. The age is pre-eminently an analyti- 
cal age. Its method is the scientific method. It is 
prolific of students, but not of seers; of scientists, 
but not of prophets. But the analytical faculty does 
not discover; it only tries and tests; and it can only 
try and test what is brought before it for examination. 
Newton sees in an instant, by a prophetic vision, the 
aw of gravitation; analysis tests his vision to discover 
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whether it be true or not. Morse conceives the 
electric telegraph; subsequent research by the scien- 
tific method determines the value of his conception. 
This philosophy is as old as Plato and as divinely authori- 
tative as Paul. When the latter says to the Thessalonians, 
“Quench not the spirit ; despise not prophesyings ; prove 
all things ; hold fast that which is good,” he is not utter- 
ing a series of disconnected aphorisms ; he is outlining the 
process of all spiritual progress. There is a spirit in 
men which sees the invisible; do not quench it. If you 
have it not, there are others who possess it; you may find 
it in Browning, Carlyle, and Emerson, in Plato and Paul ; 
in Homer and Isaiah: despise not the poets and prophets 
of the world, and pass not by their visions as idle and 
meaningless dreams. They are witnesses. Yet there is 
a place for the analytical faculty too. By it test their 
visions ; and hold fast only that which stands the test. 
Criticism never painted a picture; and an age which 
produces only critics produces no art. Criticism never 
discovers religious truth; and an age which produces only 
critics will create no religious convictions. Our critical 
age is trying the creeds which past ages have bequeathed 
to us, and is finding considerable hay and straw and 
stubble in the inheritance. This is a blessing, albeit to 
all of us a somewhat uncomfortable one; for no man 
enjoys the process which proves his wealth less than he 
thought it to be. But the critics, valuable as is their 
service, can give us nothing new; for that we must look 
to the prophets. “ Prove to us that the soul is immortal.” 
No, my friend, the scientific method is incompetent to 
prove that the soul is immortal. The scientific method 
can only measure the inherent probability of that vision 
of immortality which all the world’s prophets from the 
days of Job have seen and to which they have witnessed. 


% 
The Briggs Trial 


The accusers of Dr. Briggs have shown the courage of 
their convictions. They explicitly confine themselves to 
Dr. Briggs’s inaugural. They in terms disavow putting him 
on trial for the infelicity of his utterances on a dogmatic 
and pugilistic spirit. They specify as errors, convictions 
entertained by a great and growing body in the Christian 
Church ; and they condemn these utterances, and demand 
that the Presbyterian Church condemn them, not merely 
as opposed to Presbyterian standards—which at this very 
moment the Presbyterian Church is revising, and which 
therefore for the time constitute a very unsatisfactory 
standard for such a trial—but also as opposed to the Bible, 
the recognized standard of all Protestant Churches for all 
time. Thus they have framed an indictment which pre- 
sents for heresy a large proportion of the ablest Biblical 
scholars of Germany and England, not to say of this coun- 
try, and a large and influential minority of the Christian 
ministers and laymen of all communions. 

In condemning the declaration that the Church and the 
Reason are fountains of Divine authority, they condemn 
alike the ancient Fathers who appealed to the Church, and 
the Puritan divines who constantly appealed to Reason ; 
in condemning the declaration that James Martineau and 
Cardinal Newman found God and walked with him, they 
brand as heresy an opinion entertained, we should suppose, 
by all who are familiar with the lives and the writings of 
those men of God; in condemning the doctrine that relig- 
ious experience is largely determined by temperament and 
environment, they repudiate a proposition accepted as axi- 
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omatic by all students of psychology; in demanding the 
deposition from the Christian ministry of an eminent 
scholar for teaching that Moses did not write the Penta- 
teuch, nor Isaiah the latter half of the book which bears his 
name, they demand the deposition of so conservative and 
evangelical a scholar as Delitzsch, who in the last editions 
of his Genesis and Isaiah maintains the probability of 
both opinions, and of such students and interpreters of the 
Word as Cheyne, Driver, Sanday, and a host of others in 
England. Indeed, it would be difficult to name a man, 
eminent as a Biblical scholar in either Germany or Eng- 
land, who holds a different opinion. 

The issue is fairly joined. The right of the Christian 
ministry to appropriate for the benefit of the Church the 
fruits of Christian scholarship is distinctly denied. We 
are greatly mistaken if the Presbyterian Church shall fail to 
furnish men of courage and wisdom able and determined 
to defend that right. 

%& 


The English Liberal Programme 


The session of the National Liberal Federation Congress, 
which opened at Newcastle on Thursday of last week, 
promises to be one of the most important political gather- 
ings in recent English history. The organization itself 
registers a great change in English political methods, and 
a change in the method of political representation. Politi- 
cal parties in England in former times were managed 
by a practically self-constituted committee of eminent 
leaders and expert politicians. The National Liberal 
Federation, on the other hand, is made up of delegates 
from party associations of England and Wales, and is the 
nearest approach to the American National Convention 
to be found in English politics. Its deliverances will be 
the authoritative utterances of the English Liberal party. 
Special importance attaches to this meeting, and makes it, 
in another sense, analogous to our National Conventions, in 
that it is the session immediately preceding a general 
election which determines the policy of the party and 
promulgates its platform. The session, so far as can be 
judged from the telegraphic reports, has been one of the 
most enthusiastic in the history of the party, the assurance 
of victory felt by the Liberals giving its resolutions the 
effect, not of a mere political convention, but of a great 
political council determining the future policy of the Eng- 
lish Nation. 

The great event so far has been the speech of Mr. 
Gladstone, which may be accepted as outlining the pro- 
gramme of the Liberal party in the approaching elections. 
Mr. Gladstone appears to have spoken with his old-time 
vigor and vivacity, and, in spite of bereavement and illness, 
his wonderful elasticity of mind and body shows, as yet, 
no signs of decline. Received with the most unbounded 
enthusiasm, the great Liberal leader began by alluding 
to the arrears of legislation which, he declared, “ would 
grow in proportion as the life of the Tory Government was. 
prolonged.” With the foreign policy of that Ministry he 
expressed himself as being mainly in accord, commenting 
on the fact that this was due to an entire change of atti- 
tude on the part of the Conservative party; its present 
foreign policy being the very reverse of that of Lord 
Beaconsfield. He expressed the hope that the time might 
come when Lord Salisbury would attempt to relieve Eng- 
land of the embarrassment of the occupation of Egypt, 
thus indicating one of the important lines of foreign policy 
which the Liberals will pursue when they come into power. 
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Touching on the subject of Welsh and Scotch disestab- 
lishment, Mr. Gladstone, while evidently shrinking from 
personal participation in the struggle, declared that Scot- 
land and Wales will have the unanimous support of the 
Liberals. When the Liberal party comes into power again 
it will be irrevocably committed to legislation for securing 
Home Rule. It has been widely announced that the 
House of Lords will block any such legislation. The 
Liberal leaders have evidently considered that possibility, 
and Mr. Gladstone took occasion to say that while he 
should not be sorry if the difficult question of the reorgan- 
ization of the House of Lords were postponed, it may 
become at any hour, through lack of wisdom on the 
part of the peers, a burning question. Mr. Morley, in a 
later speech, went further when he said that the House’of 
Lords must be either ended or mended; a statement 
which was literally drowned in thunders of applause. 

Mr. Gladstone devoted considerable space to labor 
questions, taking hold of them, if not with the definiteness 
of a younger and fresher mind, certainly with interest and 
enthusiasm. He declared that the principle of “ one man, 
one vote” must be a part of the Liberal platform; that 
labor representation in Parliament must be extended ; that 
the necessary expenses of the elections must be charged 
upon the rate-payers as a public function, and that, in 
order to permit labor representatives sitting in Parliament, 
members of Parliament must be paid for their services. 
Touching the eight-hour movement his expression was 
sympathetic without being definite : 

“Tn regard to the hours of labor, I view with satisfaction and sym- 
pathy, and with the liveliest pleasure, the large reductions in the amount 
of toil exacted which my fellow-citizens have achieved in the last twenty 
years. I wish well to all further reductions that it may be possible to 
achieve without a violation of the rights of any man. I wish ina qual- 
ified manner to see progress in such changes in the lot of labor. That 
lot is certain to continue sufficiently severe, and it ought to be a sub- 
ject for unmixed joy whenever it can be mitigated by means involving 
no violation of the principle of liberty. Before assenting to the prin- 
ciple of a compulsory law binding laborers to reduce labor to a certain 
number of hours daily, I am glad to be assured and to see a demon- 
stration that those who now receive for long hours low wages are to 
receive at least in full those wages for shorter hours.” 


Touching the interests of the agricultural classes, Mr. 
Gladstone declared that it will be the duty of the Liberal 
party “to establish district and parish councils, to bring 
self-government to the door of the laboring man, and to 
enact compulsory powers enabling suitable bodies to acquire 
land in order to place the rural population in nearer rela- 
tions to use and profit from the land they have so long 
tilled for the benefit of others, but for themselves almost 
in vain.” Reform of the land laws and abolition of entail, 
with facilities for transferring land, were absolutely essen- 
tial to the growth of rural England. On the Irish question 
Mr. Gladstone naturally spoke at length, giving it the 
foremost place on the Liberal programme, and declar- 
ing that the decisive point in the history of the relations 
between England and Ireland has been reached, and that 
hereafter enmity must give place to a real and genuine 
friendship between the English and Irish peoples. The 
Conservative Irish Land Purchase Bill and the promised 
Local Government Bill Mr. Gladstone declared to have 
come too late and to have come from the wrong sources. 
The pacification of Ireland and the permanent regulation 
of the relations of the two countries can be made only by 
the Liberal party. He denied that Ireland had been 
pacified under Mr. Balfour’s rule, but declared that the 
increased observance of law in that country is due to the 
fact that the Irish recognize and respond to the growing 
friendship of the English people. 
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With Mr. Gladstone the supreme question is naturally 
the Irish question ; the industrial and church questions he 
sees distinctly in the future and holds the door wide to them ; 
but his own leadership must be confined to the settlement 
of the Irish question. That settled, his work will be done. 
The Liberal programme foreshadows the steady progress 
toward democracy of the party after its great leader has 


gone to his rest. 


Three Witnesses. 


Our readers must not charge to the supposed optimistic 
spirit of the two men the accidentally conjoined testimony 
of Professor Francis G. Peabody and the Rev. S. A. Bar- 
nett, in the two articles published respectively last week 
and this, to the hopeful aspects of social problems as pre- 
sented by “ Darkest Epgland.” Each man is eminent, 
each with his own distinguishing characteristics: Professor 
Peabody as a careful student of social problems, Mr. Bar- 
nett as avery practical worker in East London on the 
special social problems which it presents. Professor 
Peabody has the kind of knowledge which is afforded by 
a broad and comprehensive survey of social and industrial 
conditions through literature ; Mr. Barnett has the kind of 
knowledge which is afforded by a personal and intimate 
familiarity with social conditions in one outcast quarter. 
Professor Peabody’s Lowell Lectures last year in Boston 
‘proved the wideness of his knowledge, the catholicity of his. 
sympathies, and his judicial temper; Mr. Barnett, as the 
founder of Toynbee Hall, and, if not the originator, at least 
the most conspicuous and widely known example, of the 
modern Christian method of dealing with the problem of 
poverty, by personal contact and genuine human fellowship, 
has a better right to speak of the effects of such quiet 
methods on practical character and social conditions. than. 
any other living man. 

Now, it is a very significant fact that both these gentle- 
men agree that there is no such desperate condition of 
affairs, even in Darkest England, as we have been led 
to suppose. They have looked over the edge of the 
crater into what Mr. Depew calls a “ volcano,” and one of 
them has descended into the crater and thoroughly 
examined it; and they come, by entirely independent: 
processes, to the same conclusion—that the volcano does 
not exist. That Darkest England is very dark, they 
both agree; but they also both agree, one from an exam- 
ination of its present condition as indicated by statistics, 
the other from the history of its improvement as witnessed 
by himself, that it is not impervious to the light ; and they 
both entertain the decided conviction that its condition 
affords no conclusive argument for a social revolution, and! 
none for despair; that, on the contrary, it affords every 
ground for a stalwart hope, provided the Christian methods: 
of reform are carried on in a Christian spirit, and provided 
an honest and sincere endeavor is made to improve both 
conditions and character by personal charity, supplemented 
with wise and forceful legislative measures, both under 
the guidance of discriminating judgment. 

And we may add, as a further confirmation of this conclu- 
sion, that it has been almost simultaneously reached by Miss 
Octavia Hill, whose life and labors among the London poor 
have made her the canon saint of London, and her work 
a subject of. the admiration and emulation of scores of 
philanthropic women, both in England and America, and 
whose conclusions, concurring with those of Professor 
Peabody and Mr. Barnett, are embodied in a recent article: 
from her pen in the “ Nineteenth Century.” 
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The Seat and Sources of Authority in Religion 


In Two Parts.—I. 
By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D. 


Head of Mansfield College, Oxford 


Pf HERE is no older or more inveterate 
question than that as to “ The Seat 
of Authority in Religion.” It is 
one with the question as to the re- 
lations of Reason and Faith. Faith, 
in this connection, comprehends 
both Scriptures and Church, though 
the emphasis, according as the 
writer is Protestant or Romanist, 
falls now on the Scriptures and 

now on the Church. The question has emerged in every 
period of mental activity; it means that new intellectual 
forces have been relieved, and are working themselves into 
relation with the traditional modes in which the faith has 
been held. It was a question which Augustine discussed 
alike against pagan, Donatist, and Pelagian. It was the 
most vital and radical of all the questions which agitated 
early scholasticism, and in it men like Anselm and Bernard 
were on one side and Abelard on the other. It was the most 
material of all the principles involved in the Reformation, 
and was no less active in the great controversies of the 
seventeenth century. As a question it is always with us, 
ever changing its form, but remaining one as to essence. 
Its emergence is always a healthful sign, for it means that 
minds are active and in earnest about the truth, open to 
the new knowledge yet anxious to find a way of reconcil- 
ing it with the ancient faith, while the churches are no less 
vigilant, and determined that nothing alien to their sacred 
charge shall have recognized and naturalized being within 
their borders. , 

The special form which the question assumes depends 
on the intellectual tendencies of the time, the principles 
that are most active in it, the problems and difficulties of 
which mind is for the moment most conscious. Thus, in 
the twelfth century philosophy was just awakening after its 
long sleep; the logic of Aristotle was getting to be known, 
and was bringing with it the whole question as to the con- 
ditions and process of knowledge. Men were forced sud- 
denly and consciously to face the whole furniture and con- 
tents of their own minds, and to ask, Whence? how? in 
what manner and according to what order did we come by 
this wonderful body of beliefs which we hold, this marvelous 
structure of doctrine we confess? Was reason first, or 
was faith? Do we believe because we know, or do we 
know because we believe? Anselm and Bernard were 
the champions of authority and faith, Abelard of reason 
and knowledge ; to the two former faith was the antece- 
dent and knowledge the consequent; to the latter reason 
preceded faith. 

Now, it is necessary to note where both parties differed 
and where both agreed. They differed as regards the 
sequence or relative priority of faith and reason, but not 
as regards their ultimate harmony. Without this harmony 
neither faith nor reason could be satisfied; were they to 
remain in conflict, either the one or the other must be sac- 
rificed, and the sacrifice of either would be the sacrifice of 
something directly created and sanctioned of God. Hence 
Anselm was as anxious to satisfy reason as Abelard—his 
intellectual life was one long struggle to make the objects 
or material of faith become the content of the reason— 
but what he wanted was to make sure of the objects before 
he began the process of reconciliation. Yet his whole 
endeavor, alike in the Cur Deus Homo, the Monologion, and 
the Pros/ogion, was a confession that a satisfied reason 
was necessary to the completion, the continuance, or even 
the reality of faith. Beneath, therefore, the difference 
as to the order or sequence of the acts, there was agree- 
ment as to their equal necessity and validity ; a faith that 


could not be explicated by reason, and justified to it, neither 
of these distinguished schoolmen could have conceived 
as of God or possessed of authority over man. 

Reason remained, then, in the hands of each alike, 
reason, at once reasonable and rational, affirming its claim 
to be satisfied at whatever point it stood in the process. 
Then, as to the point on which they differed, the sequence 
or relative priority, it is evident that the chronological 
order is one and the logical order another. If the first be 
regarded, Anselm is right; if the second, Abelard. In the 
actual history or experience of the soul, faith precedes 
reason ; in the logical or ideal process, where the intellect, 
by the method of analysis and synthesis, deals with the 
material submitted to it, reason precedes faith. In 
the realm of experience man begins with facts; he 
believes those who know. He does not start life with a 
matured and furnished intellect, but as one who must 
believe that he may know. Parents, school, church—and 
parents and school are but a form of church—supply him 
with a body of beliefs; and when he begins to think, he 
finds himself in possession of such a body. But these 
beliefs become his own by a process of ratiocination, more 
or less conscious. They are not the property of his intel- 
lect till they have been by his intellect understood and 
assimilated. Should they turn out to be beliefs contrary 
to his reason, either they must cease to be his or he must 
cease to be reasonable; should they be agreeable to his 
reason, then they become the beliefs of his reason, or, 
more simply, of the man. What was first was inherited 
rather than personal; what was last was personal rather 
than inherited. In the one case faith precedes reason, in 
the other reason precedes faith. The first isa preparatory 
and transitional state; the second alone is permanent, 
personal, and final. 

Now, the problem which so exercises the mind of to-day, 
viz., as to the seat and sources of authority in religion, is 
simply a new form of this old question, and, like it, due to 
new methods of inquiry resulting in new knowledge and a 
new attitude of mind to traditional beliefs. It is a contro- 
versy in which the charge of “ rationalism ” can with equal 
justice and injustice be applied to both sides; both use 
reason, both try to be reasonable, both address the reason 
and seek to satisfy it alike as regards the terms in which 
they state and the evidences by which they support their 
respective positions. And the more it is dealt with as a 
question that must be so discussed and decided, the more 
authoritative and abiding will be the decision. 

What has created the question in its present form is the 
rise and growth of what is termed the higher criticism as 
applied to the Sacred Scriptures. This higher criticism is 
but a name for scientific scholarship scientifically used. 
Grant such scholarship legitimate, and the legitimacy of 
its use to all fit subjects must also be granted. Nobody 
denies, nobody even doubts, the legitimacy of its applica- 
tion to classical or Sanskrit literature, the necessity or the 
excellence of the work it has done, or, where the material 
allowed of it, the accuracy of the results it has achieved. 
Without it there would hardly be such a thing as sequence 
or order in the older Hindu literature, or any knowledge 
touching the authorship or authenticity of certain Platonic 
dialogues or Aristotelian treatises. To grant that many 
of its conclusions are arbitrary, provisional, or problemat- 
ical, is simply to say that it is a human science, created by 
men, worked by men, yet growing ever more perfect with 
their mastery of their material. Now, the Scriptures either 
are or are not fit subjects for scholarship. If they are not, 
then all sacred scholarship has been and is a mistake, and 
they are a body of literature possessed of the inglorious 
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distinction of being incapable of being understood. If 
they are, then the more scientific the scholarship the greater 
its use in the field of Scripture, the more it is reverently 
exercised on a literature that can claim to be the pre-eminent 
sacred literature of the world, the more will that literature 
be honored. 

But if scientific scholarship be legitimate, the higher 
criticism cannot be forbidden—the two have simply moved 
pari passu. Hebrew language became another thing in 
the hands of Gesenius from what it had been in those of 
Parkhurst ; the genius of Ewald made it a still more living 
and mobile and significant thing. The discoveries in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia made forgotten empires and lost 
literatures rise out of their graves to elucidate the contem- 
porary Hebrew history and literature. More intimate 
knowledge of Oriental man and nature, due to personal 
acquaintance with them, qualified scholars the better to 
read and understand the Semitic mind. A more accurate 
knowledge of ancient versions, combined with a more sci- 
entific archeology and a clearer insight into the intellect- 
ual tendencies and religious methods of the old world, 
especially in their relation to literary activity and com- 
pilation, enabled the student to apply new and more cer- 
tain canons to all that concerned the formation of books 
and texts. The growth of skilled interpretation, exercised 
and illustrated in many fields, accustomed men to the 
study of literature and history together, showing how the 
literature lived through the people and the people were 
affected by the literature ; and so trained men to read with 
larger eyes the books and peoples of the past. With so 
many new elements entering into sacred scholarship, it 
was impossible that traditional views and traditional canons 
should remain unaffected. If ever anything was inevi- 
table through the progress of science, it was the birth of 
the higher criticism; and once it existed it was no less a 
necessity that it should have a mind and reach conclusions 
of its own. Where scholarship has the right to enter, it 
has the right to stay; and it cannot stay in idleness. 
What it,does and decides may be wrong, but the wrong 
must be proved by other and better scholarship. In other 
words, once analysis of the objects or material of faith has 
been allowed, a process has been commenced by reason 
that only reason can conclude. And this process the higher 
criticism did not begin, but tl »se who allowed that schol- 
arship had a function in the interpretation of Holy Writ. 

Now, we are not here concerned with the Scriptures as 
affected or modified by scientific scholarship, or even by 
the higher criticism, from a literary or scholastic, but only 
from a dogmatic point of view. I speak in general terms, 
and do not mean either to commit myself or allow myself 
to be committed to the conclusions of any single man or 
any special school of criticism. I write neither as an 
Old Testament nor as a New ‘Testament critic, but 
simply as a theologian, one whose function it is to 
look at doctrine in the light of inquiry, and to ask 
whether in any degree, and, if so, in what degree, the 
assured results of inquiry have modified doctrine. Criticism 
affects dogmatic theology, both as regards its formal source, 
or doctrine of Holy Scripture, and its material prin- 
ciple, or the matter with which it deals. It is only a 
single aspect of the former that here concerns us, and 
that aspect we may indicate by two questions: Is the 
Protestant doctrine of the authority of the Scriptures in 
matters of faith and conduct negatived by a critical 
handling of them? and, Must we maintain the traditional 
view of the Bible over against the critical, in order that it 
may remain to us the authoritative Word of God? Those 
questions are answered affirmatively by the two extremes, 
by Dr. Martineau and by certain conservative, but not 
therefore orthodox, theologians. It is a remarkable and 
significant fact that these two agree in this, that the tradi- 
tional view of the Bible is necessary to belief in its 
authority in religion. The conservative theologian argues : 
The traditional view must be maintained, or the authority 
will go. Dr. Martineau argues: Criticism has dissolved 
and disproved the traditional view, therefore the authority 
has gone, having passed from the Scriptures to the con- 
science illumined of God. It is well that we distinctly 
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apprehend the significance of this agreement. The logic 
of the situation is in each case the same: Grant that certain 
conclusions which criticism affirms as to the Scriptures are 
proved valid, then they cease to be the Word of God, and 
the only authority which remains to guide our life and 
determine our beliefs is the voice which speaks in con- 
science and reason. Now, this position is full of danger as 
itis of the narrowest rationalism. The existence of Scrip- 
ture as the authority in religion is staked on questions 
that, whatever may be said and done, critical scholarship 
alone can decide, and will decide in its own way, and so 
decide as to be ultimately believed. This is the sort of 
argument that seeks to preserve tradition at the expense or 
risk of faith; it is the kind of defense that loses the citadel 
by concentrating the forces on the weakest, least defensi- 
ble, and most superfluous outwork. And it is rationalistic 
through and through, for the essence or radical character 
of rationalism is this: it formulates an axiom or proposi- 
tion which it is pleased to regard as self-evident, or neces- 
sary, or alone consonant with reason, and then it argues: 
either whatever is inconsistent with this, or contradicts 
it, is, ipso facto, untrue; or, if anything is admitted 
which discredits or throws doubt upon our regulative 
formula, then we are involved in universal skepti- 
cism. This was the sort of logical formula that lay 
at the root fof the eighteenth century Deism: it postu- 
lated the uniformity of nature, and ruled out miracles ; it 
postulated a religion of nature, which was in character 
primary and sufficient, and ruled out Christianity as a 
republication, good as provisional, bad as permanent. 
Rationalism, in other words, represents a deductive method, 
or the attempt to interpret the richest phenomena of relig- 
ion, history, and literature in the categories of formal logic. 
And when, on this ground and by this method—the method 
of formal logic—advancing knowledge is resisted and 
fought, it is always to the disaster of the principle that is 
made to fight it. There seems force in the resistance so long 
as the main principle or premiss is allowed to be valid ; but 
so soon as it is undermined or invalidated by the new 
knowledge the resistance ends in calamitous surrender. 

In logical principle and method the conservative and 
Dr. Martineau thus agree ; but they differ as to their facts, 
therefore as to their conclusions, only the difference is 
much less significant than the agreement. Dr. Martineau 
says to the conservative, “If the traditional view of the 
Bible be wrong, I am right as to the seav of authority ;” 
and the conservative replies: “If the critical view be in 
any material respect right, we are wrong in ascribing 
authority to Scripture.” And neither proceeds to ask 
questions which would have carried both beyond the plane 
of the lower logical rationalism. Dr. Martineau to the 
question: “If the imperative of the enlightened con- 
science is the veritable voice of God, has its truth or 
significance ended when I have obeyed? Can it have 
any particular worth without also possessing universal 
truth? and is its truth ended by being recorded?” ‘The 
conservative to the question: “If criticism decomposes 
the traditional and substitutes the literary view as to 
the origin and constituents of the Bible, would not its 
material still remain, and remain as sacred literature with 
a sacred function? Did the canonizing process con- 
stitute the books inspired? If it did, does not inspira- 
tion belong to Talmudical school, or church council, 
or consentient Fathers, rather than to the books? If it 
did not, need such an analysis of the process as may 
reverse certain of its conclusions destroy or even impair 
the inspiration of the books?” ‘The principles involved 
in these questions will require another paper for their dis- 


cussion. 
Oxford, England. x 
Small service is a service while it lasts. 
Of friends, however humble, harm not one. 
Che daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 
CAordsworth. 
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Distribution of Indians in the United 


States 
By F. M. Hewes 


A popular notion with many people is that the whole 
West is overrun with wild Indian tribes, whose aggregate 
is enormous, and whose distribution is co-extensive with 
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States having less than 250 are indicated by an underlined 
name, and in each case the number of Indians in the State 
is printed with the circle or underline. Of the total 
(249,273), those under the immediate control of the Indian 
Office are 133,382, of which number 34,675 are ration 
Indians, and 98,707 are self-sustaining. 

The five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory, num- 
bering 64,871, are also incidentally under the Indian Office, 
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the areas of the great Western States and Territories. 
The map given herewith shows how uneven is the distribu- 
tion, and that the aggregate of all the “red men of the 
forest” in the entire country is even less than the population 
of the smallest State in the Union. 

The circles printed on the map compare the totals in 
the several States having over 250 Indians each; those 


and are all self-supporting. More than one-fifth of the total 
population of these five civilized tribes is made up of 
colored persons (freedmen and other negroes) who have 
become citizens of the several tribes under the specialtribal 
laws. Dwelling with these 64,871 Indians and colored per- 
sons constituting these five civilized tribes are 107,987 
white persons and 3,500 colored, not citizens of the tribes 
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—more than double the number of Indians, and nearly 
double the Indians and colored tribal citizens counted 
together. Of these five tribes the Cherokees are by far 
the most numerous, having a total, in round numbers, of 
25,000 Indians, while the Choctaws and Creeks have 
respectively 10,000 and g,ooo. The Chickasaws and 
Seminoles have 3,500 and 2,500 respectively. 

Of the 5,304 Indians on the New York State reserva- 
tions, almost exactly one-half (2,683) are Senecas, and 
1,070 are of the St. Regis tribe, leaving 1,651 divided 
among the thirteen other tribes represented. The once 
powerful tribe of Mohawks is reduced to three persons; 
and of the fifteen tribes enumerated, nine of them have 
less than forty persons each, and the whole nine only 
ninety-eight persons. 

As a means of measuring the Indian element of the 
United States’ population, the three comparison lines be- 
low the map will be found very helpful. 


Whitechapel 
By the Rev. S. A. Barnett 
Of Toynbee Hall 

Whitechapel of twenty years agg had networks of 
crowded alleys. Disease was rife among the children ; 
poverty, vice, and ignorance degraded its inhabitants. 
Whitechapel of to-day has wide streets and well-built 
houses, public swimming-baths, and a free library. It has 
good primary and secondary schools, with surrounding 
playgrounds, and it is the center of the University Exten- 
sion movement in East London. Its system of poor relief 
has been so organized that, while the aged and the sick re- 
ceive what they need from friendly hands, official out-relief 
has been abolished and efficient in-relief established. The 
death-rate is now normal, and only one comparatively small 
district remains unreformed and vicious to remind the 
child of what was common in his father’s days. 

The means by which the change has been effected are 
worth considering by those who would reform or prevent 
like evils in their own cities. Shortly, it has been by the 
combination of official and voluntary action. Official 
action has a tendency to become narrow and hard; volun- 
tary action has a tendency to become weak and uncertain. 
Whitechapel reforms have been initiated, and are still in- 
spired, by the humanity of active citizens, but they have 
the authority of the public sanction and the stability of 
official control. 

It was at the impulse of a few men, moved by the sight 
of children’s pale faces and by many tales of sorrow, that 
a commission was appointed by the Secretary of State 
to report on the condition of tenement-houses in White- 
chapel. When, acting on the report of that commission, 
the local authority condemned hundreds of houses as un- 
inhabitable, and laid clear many acres of ground, it was 
private persons who came forward and undertook to build 
on the vacant sites blocks of dwellings which should suit 
the needs of health and decency. And now that these houses 
are built and inhabited, returning four per cent. to the 
builders, it is often women who collect the rent, and women, 
followers of Octavia Hill, who realize that, as weekly rent- 
collectors, they have opportunities of sharing their knowl- 
edge of raising the standard of living and of making friends 
among the poor. 

Again, it has been by voluntary effort that swimming- 
baths and a free library have been established. Men and 
women who knew the value of such things became mis- 
sionaries to teach others. They told the rich how, by gifts 
of their money, they might provide for the poor means of 
health, of pleasure, and of education. They told the peo- 
ple of Whitechapel how, by burdening themselves with a 
small annual rate, they might have advantages among the 
best which wealth could procure. A few years ago the 
Whitechapel people, by a vote of four to one, refused a 
library, but now, under the impulse of these missionaries, 
they have, by a vote of four to one, reversed the 
decision. The baths and the library established by vol- 
untary action are now controlled by bodies of men an- 
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nually elected, and managed by permanent officials. They 
belong to the people, they have the stability which is neces- 
sary to usefulness, and yet they are associated with memo- 
ries of good will, and their uses are further extended by 
volunteers who form swimming classes and reading parties. 

The history of the spread of schools follows the same 
lines. Buildings, teachers, books, and playground are pro- 
vided by the central authority, the London School Board, 
but, by the happy arrangement of Mr. Forster, the author 
of the Elementary Schools Act, the management of each 
school may be left to local voluntary managers. The per- 
mission has not been fully acted on, but it has been suff- 
cient to put men and women in a position to secure play- 
grounds, to direct the use of the buildings in the evening 
hours, to form friendships with teachers, and to make 
school acceptable to parents and children. Schools may 
be fitted with every appliance, teachers may nobly do their 
duty, but when governed by a distant central body they 
become machines and lack the human touch. Local mana- 
gers give this touch, they help the teachers to feel the 
height of their calling, and they assure the parent that 
something softer than a Board is caring for the children. 

Perhaps the greatest change of all, and that in which 
vehnanadl and official action have most closely worked 
together, has been in the reform of Poor Relief. Under 
the old system the Guardians administering the rates levied 
on the property of the parish gave outdoor relief to 5,000 
or 6,000 persons every week. The charge was so heavy 
that they could not adequately serve the indoor sick and 
aged poor. These were housed in close buildings and left 
to unskilled nurses. The condition roused a cry from 
people of humanity. Some pointed to the demoraliza- 
tion caused by the out-relief, to the habits of lying and 
cringing it encouraged, to the effect it had on reducing 
wages and raising rents; others to the sufferings caused by 
want of air, of skill, and of training in the workhouses, 
The cry had the desired effect. Law reformed the indoor 
relief; volunteers came forward to undertake the out- 
relief. At present the infirmary, with its doctors and 
its skilled nurses, takes its place as a hospital; the work- 
house, with its training in industrial work, has become a 
school for adults; and the children, removed to suitable 
buildings in the country, are brought up free from the taint 
of pauperism. No out-relief is any longer given. A pen- 
sion fund raised from voluntary gifts and administered by 
women visiting weekly at the homes of the poor meets the 
needs of those who have failed, by no fault of their own, 
to provide for their old age. The charities of the parish, 
organized by a committee, have been found sufficient to 
meet the cases of those in want of change of air or of 
re-establishment in the ways of livelihood. A great deal 
remains yet to be done; the workhouse does not give the 
training it might; much giving still goes astray, and much 
poverty still goes unbefriended. The line of progress lies, 
though, still in the union of official and voluntary action. 
The strong framework of official relief must be kept up. 
The infirmary, the workhouse, the school, must be well 
administered. But alongside of these must be men and 
women able and willing to humanize the administration. 
Some will, possibly, themselves serve as officials ; others, as 
visitors to the infirmary, will comfort the sick and help 
them back to work, or, as visitors to the schools, will 
befriend the children and be their guides in their start in 
life. Above all, there must be enough volunteers to pre- 
vent any poor family becoming “a case.” When “ John” 
or “Jane” makes application, or when their poverty 
becomes known, there should be some one with the leisure 
and the good will to treat them as individuals, to find out 
their needs, and then with friendly sympathy meet those 
needs. Official giving will never deal with human needs. 
Every poor man waits for some rich man’s help. The 
official, or even the missionary, sent with the rich man’s 
money is not the right person. ‘Those who have not will 
suffer till those who have give themselves. This represents 
an ideal which Whitechapel has not reached; it can only 
claim to have it in view, and to be on the road which leads 
thereto. 

St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, London, 
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Blighted Hopes 


By Christine Chaplin Brush 


N the left of the lane there are three 
houses, besides the pink house with 
blue blinds, and on the right the 
little, untenanted house that stands 
far back from the road, its gate 
hidden in a tangle of scrawny lilac 
bushes and grapevines. Passing 
on to higher ground, the beautiful 
bay opens before you—the bay that 
charms the sky into its bosom and 
the very clouds to your feet. 
Across the bay, on a broad headland, stands a little, 

unpainted cottage, with a whitewashed picket fence about 
it. It would be hard to guess why a defense was needed 
against such gentle neighbors as bouncing-bets, wild roses 
and St. John’s wort, and beds of sweet fern. It must have 
been that Uncle Jakey built it as he built his house, out of 
his longing for a home. It was a boundary line ’twixt 
thine and mine. A gate admits one to the outer court of 
home—a door to the holy of holies. 

Four great abele trees stood before the cottage, their 
trunks orange-colored with lichens—stalwart trees, that 
seemed to dwarf the little house to a shed. In rough winds 
the branches swayed and tossed as if to shame the quiet 
bay below, and to show it how the waters tumbled and 
tossed outside the bar. In a light wind the leaves turned 
their silver sides and rustled and fluttered like a flock of 
birds on the eve of flight. 

The place is not so lonely as it looks, for from the front 
windows can be seen the boat-houses across the bay, where 
men are constantly running in and out of the shops, and 
where one white boat after another spreads white wings 
and skims toward “ the opening.” 

Beyond the boat-houses, on rising ground, the houses of 
the little village nestle in the green like a flock of sheep in 
a fold. 

Two old sisters lived in the headland cottage—Ann and 
Mary Gaylord. It was their delight in summer to watch 
the boarders who spent a good part of their time by the 
bay or sailing on its calm waters. A spy-glass hung 
behind the kitchen door, and it was often called into play— 
a travesty these old women seemed on the Lady of Shalott 
as they eagerly watched “the goin’s-on of the boarders,” 
the shape of their hats, their gowns and gay wraps. Some- 
times the rowers came near their shore, bringing light 
laughter and singing with them. Then Ann would run for 
the glass, and give Mary her turn at it. It was their look- 
ing down toward Camelot, One spring a great joy and 
excitement came into their quiet life, that dimmed the glory 
of the summer boarders. Their only brother, who lived 
“off” in Essex County, a widower, died, and his only 
daughter, a girl of twenty, came to live with them. Lizzie 
was a good seamstress. She had a “ perfect gift at button- 
holes,” and before long she found plenty of sewing to do 
in the village and in the near town. Sometimes she was 
away for a week at a time, but the news she brought home, 
the samples of the dresses she had sewed on, the fashion 
magazine she had borrowed—these delights reconciled the 
old women to her absences. When I said that the great 
excitement of their life was centered in the summer 
boarders, before Lizzie Gaylord came, I forgot about the 
muffs. In a fashion paper which the doctor’s wife had 
once given them, the making of a muff was described in 
all its details. Their income was such a tiny one that it 
never entered their heads to buy muffs—in fact, there was 
no place to buy them short of Boston, and they would as 
soon have thought of sending to Paris. 

Only a few of the village girls owned muffs, and they 
had brought them back from the metropolis. What prices 
they had paid for them Ann and Mary had never attempted 
to guess. Of course, a few very old ladies owned “fitch 
fur” collars and big muffs, but they belonged to the days 
of the past. 
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Since Ann and Mary had found out just how to make a 
muff, the only drawback was the lack of black fur. Ah, 
the comfort of muffs! Now their bony fingers ached with 
cold before the long walk to the village was half over. 
One day a black cat unexpectedly appeared in their shed 
loft, where she had secreted a litter of black kittens. 

So eager were the old women for black fur, and so 
unexpected was the appearance of the cat, that it almost 
seemed as if they had prayed for black muffs and had 
received a literal answer. ‘“ Don’t le’s tell of it to a soul. 
Remember Sarah Prince,” said Ann. 

Sarah Prince was a woman in the village who was always 
boasting of the things she was going to have, but never did 
have. Perhaps the poor soul got the joys of possession 
through her imagination. “I’m goin’ to have a hat or a 
dress as handsome as Sarah Prince’s” was a common jest 
in town. 

Ann and Mary joyfully fattened the five black kittens. 
Fortune favored their secret, for the old man who lived at 
the far end of the village, who trapped skunks and pre- 
pared their skins and tried out skunk oil for sale, was 
deaf and dumb, and though he shot the kittens and pre- 
pared the skins, he never revealed the fact. The black 
mother, evidently conscious of their fell design upon her 
future offspring, never had a black kitten again. She had 
black and white kittens, and black and yellow kittens, and 
always the combination of these colors most unsuitable 
and inappropriate to muffs, At last she herself was 
sacrificed, and her skin was added to the skins in the 
“ green chist.” 

Mary had proposed to Ann to show the skins to Lizzie 
after she had been with them for a while, but Ann said no, 
she was young and was going about so much she might let 
it out. 

“But,” said Mary, “I thought she’d help us to make 
them up.” 

“She will,” replied Ann, “but it’s time enough to tell 
when late fall comes, and we need ’em.” 


About six months before Lizzie Gaylord came to live with 
her aunts, Mr. Farnsworth, the old man who kept the 
village store, had died, and left one young daughter, Emily. 
His son’s widow, who lived near Boston, came to live at his 
house to nake a home for Emily, and also for her own two 
sons, George and William Henry, who were to “run 
store.” 

When they first came to town, George had at once “ kept 
company” with Matty Stearns, the Methodist minister's 
daughter, but, her father’s time being nearly out when 
George had arrived, Fate snatched her from him before he 
had time to collect his wits. George was handsomer than 
any young man in the village, the girls thought, and they 
looked on him as a “ great catch.” 

But as soon as George got acquainted with Lizzie Gay- 
lord he never “ kept company” with any other girl. His 
mother was not as well pleased, it was supposed, with this 
sweetheart as she had been with the minister’s daughter, 
and had said once or twice that there was “no ac 
countin’ for tastes.” This remark had reached the ears 
of Ann and Mary, and Lizzie Gaylord had been duly 
warned by them that George’s mother “ wa’n’t satisfied.” 

“ Well,” said good-natured Lizzie, “I don’t blame her. 
I just agree with her that nobody is good enough for 
George.” 

Emily Farnsworth had made a long visit in Chelsea the 
year before, and had come back engaged to a young dentist. 
She was soon to be married, and Lizzie Gaylord’s services 
were required for a week to assist the dressmaker from 
the county town, who had been imported for the occasion. 

Lizzie had been away the whole week, and now her 
aunts were expecting her home any minute. 

“TI think she’ll be late,” said Mary, “for the last day 
they’ll have to roll up all the pieces, and put the patterns 
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away, and set aside the room, and there’s always such a 
miraculous lot of hooks and stitches left to be took when 
all’s considered done !” 

“ That’s so,” said Ann, “ but I guess I’ll get tea ready 
to put on, and you’d best get the milk. It’s a good two 
miles walk home, and Lizzie hates to come along the shore 
road alone at dusk.” 

“ P’r’aps George will walk along of her,” said Mary. 

“JT don’t believe he will,” said Ann. “ Perhaps his 
mother—” 

“T guess he ain’t afraid of his mother, if he’s set up so 
steady with Lizzie all the spring and summer,” said Mary. 

She put a slat sunbonnet on her head, took a yellow 
pitcher, and went over the fields to get the milk. 

Ann was in the shed kitchen when the door opened and 
Lizzie stood smiling in the doorway. She had a fair skin 
and sandy hair, little kind blue eyes, and eyebrows and 
eyelashes so light that they did not show at all, and 
they gave her a sort of unfinished look. She was not 
half as good-looking as Matty Stearns, but her face was 
so merry and so full of good cheer and good will that the 
sight of her was like a fire on a winter day, or a fresh 
breeze in summer. 

Ann’s face brightened when she saw her. “Take off 
your hat,” she said; “tea’ll be ready as soon as Mary gets 
back with the milk. There she is now; Mary, Lizzie’s 
come.” 

Lizzie took off her hat, and stood before a little glass 
between the windows, smdothing her hair with a comb 
that she had taken from a cardboard case under the glass. 

“ Did you have a good time ?” asked Ann. 

“Yes, I had a real good time,” said Lizzie. “I brought 
home a receipt of their molasses fruit-cake ; it was lovely. 
I made some cocoanut tea-cake for them, and they thought 
it was splendid. I brought home these samples.” She 
opened a little bag she had thrown on a chair. The two 
old women came near the window to see. ‘“ This is the 
black silk—ain’t it a pretty piece? And this is her cash- 
mere, trimmed with this fancy braid. And that is a sort of 
afternoon dress, and that is a wrapper, with a panel down 
the front, like this.” 

“ She’s goin’ to be fixed out, ain’t she ?” said Ann, hold- 
ing the bits of cloth on the palm of her hand, and turning 
her hand to catch the light on them. 

“ And,” continued Lizzie, “though it’s only September, 
she had her winter coat made, because it matches her 
cloth dress, and she thought she’d have it off her mind. 
Where is it? There—lI’ve forgot it. Well, no matter; 
it’s dark green, and her coat is trimmed up the front, and 
round the neck and sleeves, with black fur. It does look 
lovely. Miss Martin said she hadn’t made up such a pretty 
suit for a long time. That black fur round her neck made 
her look real fair, though she is so dark complected.” 

In a minute more tea was on the table; the black 
plum sauce that Lizzie loved in a low glass dish, and 
plates of soda biscuit and hot tea-cake. 

They ate in silence for some time, and then Mary asked, 
suddenly : 

“‘ How did you get home, Lizzie? Did you walk?” 

The blood flew into the girl’s face. “I rode home,” she 
said. “George drove me.” 

“Why didn’t he come in to tea?” asked Ann. “ You’d 
oughter ’ve asked him.” 

“He said he was comin’ over again to-morrer, and he’d 
stop then,” said Lizzie. 

“‘So George was to home all the week, was he ?” 

“Yes,” said Lizzie, hughing, “and William Henry was 
to home, too. George took Emily and me to Boxborough 
last night for a ride.” 

“Emily and you ?” asked Ann, in surprise. 

“Yes,” said Lizzie, laughing, “both of us. But,” she 
added, blushing, “he said, when we was goin’ into the 
house, and Emily had just gone in, after we’d come back 
—he said he wanted to ask me to go alone, but he didn’t 
dare to.” 

“Didn’t dare to! Why not?” asked Ann, innocently. 

“T dunno,” said the girl, rather abashed by her aunt’s 
desire for explicit explanation. “He said he wished I'd 
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go, then, and walk down the road with him as far as the 
Methodist meetin’-house, but I wasn’t a-goin’ to.” 

“Why not? You've time and ag’in walked home with 
him from meetin’.” 

“Yes,” the girl continued, “ but I wasn’t goin’ to have 
his mother think I was trying to catch him right before her 
face and eyes.” 

“No, no more would I,” said Mary. They waited 
breathlessly for more news ; they saw that there was more 
to come. 

“Well?” said Ann. 

Lizzie swallowed and blushed. “Then he said he was 
going to fetch me home to-night in the buggy, and—he 
fetched me the two mile by goin’ round the falls, seven 
mile.” 

“Well! well!” said both old women. 

“ He said he’d been goin’ along with me for all spring 
and summer, and he’d never waited on anybody but Matty 
Stearns for a little while before I come—and—he wants to 
be married when Emily is—in six weeks.” 

“ Six weeks !” they cried. 

The old women fairly blushed ; a wedding in the house, 
and the bride their own Lizzie! They felt as if they were 
all going to be married together. 

“T don’t believe I could get married so soon, do you? 
Of course I couldn’t.” 

“You could if you wanted to,” said Ann; “for you’ve 
all that money in the bank—a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, isn’t it? Howlucky you didn’t break into it last 
summer when the girls wanted you to go and board a week 
at camp-meetin’! Why, the board and the goin’ over to 
Edgartown and over to Gay Head would have made way 
with the best part of ten dollars !” 

The two old women and the girl talked and planned 
till nine o’clock. Then they went to bed. 

Ann and Mary had never been so excited, so elated, in 
their lives. They were very fond of Lizzie, and they 
thought she was making a grand marriage, and they felt 
the reflected splendor. 

“Did you notice the look I give you, Ann, when she told 
about Emily Farnsworth’s fur trimmin’ ?” asked Mary. 

“Yes, and I knew what you meant. Do you s’pose 
we’ve got enough? Let’s measure it. She said it was 
four inches wide, an’ it took three yards and a half to go 
all round it. I should love to see her fixed up as good as 
Emily Farnsworth. We thought we could hide the poor 
pieces in the muffs, holdin’ them against us, you know, but 
for trimmin’ it would hev to be all good. I’m afraid we'll 
run short.” 

In one moment they had gladly parted with the muffs— 
the muffs that really existed, so it seemed to them, only 
just not within reach. 

The girl lay sleepless upon her bed. She heard the 
murmur of voices in her aunts’ room, and wondered what 
in the world could keep /Aem awake. 

Once in a while, as the days went by, Mary would give a 
sly hint to Lizzie of some gift that lay in store for her. 
Feeling sure that she knew of everything they possessed, 
she wondered what it could be. 

One afternoon Mary was working in the shed kitchen ; 
Ann was sewing by the front room window, and suddenly 
she gathered up her apron, that held scraps and threads, 
in her hand and tiptoed into the shed. ‘“ Mary,” she 
whispered, as if fearful of being overheard, “I just see 
a black cat run across the field. There didn’t seem to be 
a speck of white on it.” 

“‘ Well, well,” said Mary, turning her thin old face to her 
sister—a face full of interest—“ that'll be luck if we can 
trap it. Which way did it go?” 

“It run into the tall weeds, and I lost sight of it. I 
guess I’d better go and set the skunk-trap, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, and that’ll sure make out enough for it to be all 
good.” The faces of the sisters beamed with delight. 

At dusk the next day Ann went to the edge of the field, 
and, sure enough, there was a large black cat, dead. It 
had a narrow red ribbon round its neck. 

The skin of this last cat was finer and blacker than any 
of the other skins. Lizzie, now they felt sure, arrayed 
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with the fur-trimmed coat, would stand on an equal foot- 
ing with the Farnsworths, who, having been city people, 
were supposed to feel above their country neighbors. 

To be sure, Lizzie herself was no country girl. . Her 
home had been in Salem. She this summer wore a high straw 
hat, like the boarders, trimmed with white muslin and red 
roses. ‘The sisters themselves, since Lizzie’s advent, felt 
almost like “boarders ” when, after tea, they sat on the 
little porch in two kitchen chairs which Lizzie had painted 
a fiery scarlet-—the sweet quiet of the late summer after- 
noon about them, and from the outer bay the sound of far- 
off voices brought by kindly breezes, and Lizzie watering 
“ Joseph’s coat” that hung in long vines from the red 
boxes she had mounted on the gate-posts. 

What had life been like before Lizzie came! 

They could hardly keep the joyful secret of the fur now. 
But suddenly their loving, unselfish dream was rudely 
ended. 


“ Mary,” said Ann, “you must go to Mis’ Farnsworth 
and see if it is so. You question round, but don’t for 
mercy’s sake let out anything.” 

“ Oh, you go, Ann—you’re the oldest. I’m just certain 
sure that, no matter what I’ve got in mind to say, I’d 
jest open my mouth and say—what I hadn’t ought to. 
Oh dear! oh dear! what can be done if it is so !” 


Ann sat down in Mrs. Farnsworth’s large, low sitting- 
room. She took the first chair by the door, till Mrs. 
Farnsworth urged her to take “ the rocker” by the window. 

She wondered what had brought Ann Gaylord there. 
She thought it was probably something about George and 
Lizzie, and she meant to let her begin. 

There was a little silence. The one subject on which 
she must not speak seemed to envelop Ann like a thick 
fog and shut all other subjects out. At last she managed 
to say: 

“It's colder than it was this time last year—don’t you 
think so ?” 

Mrs. Farnsworth said it was cooler here days than it was 
in Somerville, but she thought the nights were cooler there, 
and in Chelsea, too. 

Ann’s heart beat so hard that she could hardly control 
her voice. She swallowed convulsively, and then managed 
to say: 

“George was to our house last night, and he was tellin’ 
us how’t you’d lost a cat that used to belong to your little 
girl. I felt so sorry for you that I just come over to tell 
you so.” 

“ Did you?” said Mrs. Farnsworth. ‘“ You were real good 
to feel sorry for me. My heart has been heavy enough 
for days—everything’s been brought back so fresh. Yes, 
I did prize that cat. I can’t tell anybody how much store 
I set by him, just because my little Mary Frances thought 
so much of him,” 

““ How long ago did she die?” asked Ann. 

“‘ About ten months before we came here.” 

“TI never heard about it,” said Ann. “I thought you 
was wearing black for your father-in-law.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs, Farnsworth, glad to pour her grief 
into a sympathizing ear. “I’ve been in black for four 
years, for my husband and my Mary Frances, and now 
I keep it on for father-in-law. I’ve had-a good deal 
of trouble in my day, but I never had a blow like losin’ 
my little girl. William Henry was eighteen and George 
was sixteen when she was born, and we were so pleased to 
have a little girl! Though she was only eight years old 
when she died, she was so smart and sort of old-fashioned 
that she was good company for me. I don’t know how to 
get along without her. I don’t feel settled. I’m sort of 
uneasy all the time.” 

“ An’ you ’lotted on her growin’ up?” said Ann, the tears 
overflowing her eyes. 

“Yes, I never knew till she was dead how much I had 
*lotted on her,” said the poor mother, wiping away the 
tears that ran down her cheeks. “ But, then, it seemed 
as if I’d really planned for every day of her life till she 
was grown up. When she was to school I used to set 
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and sew and think how I’d have a white dress made for 
her at the examination, when she got into the upstairs 
school, and how we’d manage to get a melodeon for her— 
foolish thoughts they was, that never come to nothin’,” 

“ What was the matter with her ?” asked Ann. 

“ Consumption ; she seemed sort of run down, and kept 
sayin’ she was tired, and then she got a little cough; but 
I never really sensed the fact that she was in hasty con- 
sumption till one day one of my neighbors offered me 
some cough-drops, saying that they eased her daughter, who 
had had consumption, too. ‘You don’t think that’s what 
ails my Mary Frances, do you?’ says I. She looked so 
astonished. ‘Why, what else is it ?? says she. 

“That opened my eyes. Well, nothing could save her ; 
she lived nearly six months after that, and she was always 
happy and always sure she’d get well. One day in June 
the wagons went by our house with the Sunday-school 
children going on a picnic. She watched them through 
the window and waved back at them, and then she said, 
‘Oh, how tired they'll be to-night! I’m glad I can stay by 
you all day.’ 

“ The school-children used to come to see her, but she 
said they tired her. ‘You and black Tommy,’ she used to 
say, ‘are the best company—and the boys.’ 

“Wherever she was, that cat was, too. He’d sit on the 
window-seat, or on the table if she was working, and when 
she lay on the lounge he was sure to be curled up at her 
feet. Why, nights we had to lock him out to keep him 
out of her room, and mornings he’d come at daylight cry- 
ing at the bedroom window to be let in. 

“One afternoon Miss Carey, who kep’ the downstairs 
school, came to see her; she brought her work along and 
set a while. She was workin’ a motto on cardboard, ‘ The 
Old Oaken Bucket that Hung in the Well.’ It was worked 
in wood colors, with a blue border. Mary Frances was so 
taken up with it that Miss Carey bought one for her and 
sent her all the worsteds to work it with. There she’d 
lay in the big rocker and work and work. She made one 
for William Henry and one for George. One day she sent 
for Miss Carey, and they had a great deal of whispering 
together. She said she was going to have a secret from 
me, so I humored her, and she was very merry about it. 
I knew she was making something for me, but I couldn’t 
tell what, for she’d fold it up quick in a towel whenever I 
came near. 

“Then she got very feeble, though she was up every day, 
and one night she wakened me puttin’ her arms round my 
neck and kissin’ me. In another minute she said, ‘ Mother, 
dear, I feel so bad; I can’t breathe,’ and, before I could 
fetch the lamp from the settin’-room, she was gone.” 

Both women were crying now. 

“ Well, after it was all over, and I was puttin’ away her 
things, I opened the drawer where she had kep’ all her 
worsteds, and where she had always kep’ the thing she was 
workin’ on for me—the secret, wrapped in a towel—and 
what do you s’pose it was? Instead of the motto, ‘ God 
Bless Our Home,’ she had got Miss Carey to draw for her 
(‘cause they couldn’t find one to buy), ‘God Bless My 
Mother.’ It was all done in shaded pinks, and Miss Carey 
said she asked her to buy that color ’cause she’d heard me 
say it was my fav’rite color. It was all done but just 
‘Mother,’ and that was only outlined, and her needle all 
threaded and stuck in the edge. 

“T’ve cried enough over that to take all the color out 
of it, to think she never had surprised me or seen how 
pleased I was with it. William Henry and George had 
made so much of theirs, and got them framed in gilt 
frames.” 

“ P’r’aps she does know it,” said Ann, wiping her eyes. 

“Then, after that, you may know I set so much by that 
cat. He used to hang round me and meow and cry to go 
into my bedroom, and, if I let him in, he’d jump on the 
bed and look all round. He missed her. She’d brought 
him up from a kitten, you see. When we come here, I 
brought him along in a basket so carefully, an’ I didn’t let 
him out of the house for ever so long, but he seemed to 
settle right down and feel at home. I tied a little red 
ribbon round his neek. I’d always meant to get him a 
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collar with our name on it, but it is one of them things I’ve 
got to regret ; an’ now he’s stole, or dead.” 

Said poor Ann: “I’m sorry for you from the bottom of 
my heart. I wish I could do something for you. If you’re 
ever sick, you must call on me. I’m a good hand at 
watchin’, Lizzie said you was goin’ to make soft soap 
soon. I’ll come over and help you. Country folks is 
more used to makin’ soft soap than city folks is.” 

Poor Ann said every comforting thing she could think 
of. Then she got up to go—she was afraid Mrs. Farns- 
worth would read the story in her face. As she walked 
off by the path in the field, where the low golden-rod was 
now rusty and dim—the path that cut across to the shore 
road—Mrs. Farnsworth, who stood in the doorway watching 
her, said to her son William, who was standing on the 
steps : 

“T.declare, I really took to Ann Gaylord this afternoon. 
If Lizzie’s as kind-hearted as she is, she’ll make a good 
wife for George. I liked her that week she was sewin’ 
here ; she didn’t pay no more notice to George than she 
did to me, nor so much. You wouldn’t think an old maid 
like that could feel so. Somethin’ she said led me to 
talkin’ about little Mary Frances. She was so full of sym- 
pathy. What’s that in the lilac bush? ‘That isn’t him, is 
it? I expect I’ll be lookin’ for that cat every day till I 
die.” 

Ann went round the potato patch, treading the grass 
with heavy feet. 

Mary was standing in the door; she came out to the 
gate. “You can speak out,” she said. “ Lizzie’s gone to 
the store.” 

‘“‘ It was her cat,” said Ann. 

“‘ She didn’t find out, did she ?” asked Mary, anxiously. 

“No, she never suspected it; but I wouldn’t never dare 
to give that fur to Lizzie now, would you? I’d just feel as 
if that fur would up and speak out if we did, an’ ’twould 
seem mean to send that cat right back dead into her 
house.” 

“Couldn’t we use our own fur for our muffs?” asked 
Mary. 

“T should feel kind o’ condemned, shouldn’t you?” said 
Ann. “ And then that might look suspicious to her.” 

“IT s’pose so,” said Mary, with a sigh. ‘We'll have to 
tell Lizzie that we was disappointed in what we was goin’ 
to give her ; an’ we can’t tell her what it was eyen, for fear 
she’d tell George ; an’ if she didn’t, she might tell it in a 
fever sometime—it would leak out some way.” 

‘“* But it does seem wicked not to use that good fur 
somehow,” added Mary, aghast at the turn affairs were 
taking. 

They thought at first that they would hire Mr. Bolton’s 
horse, and carry the fur seven miles away to the next large 
town, where, so they had seen in the “ Rural News,” the 
Congregational Society was to send a barrel of clothing to 
Alaska ! 

Then, as Ann said, that might leak out, too. So one 
night at dusk the two poor old souls, with all the fur in a 
cloth bag, crept down to the edge of the bay where there 
was.a deep spot, and, weighting the bag with stones, they 
dropped it in. 

“It seems hard,” said Mary, “to have to part with the 
muffs and Lizzie at the same time. But it seems only fair 
that we should suffer with Mis’ Farnsworth and Lizzie.” 

“Why, Lizzie hasn’t got to suffer, has she?” asked Ann. 

“ She’s got to go without the fur, hasn’t she ?” 

“Oh, that’s so!’ said Ann. 

They might have added that the cats had suffered, too, 
but they never thought of that. 


%& 


Every moment non now lose, is so much character 
and advantage lost; as, on the other hand, everp 
moment pon now emplon usefully, is so much time 
wisely laid ont, at prodigions interest. 

Lord Chesterfield. 
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A Democratic Aristocrat 


An Anecdote about the Prince of Wales 
By Margaret Seymour Hall 


There has been so much criticism adverse to the Prince 
of Wales lately in circulation that the following anecdote 
showing a pleasanter side is worth repeating. It was 
related to me this summer by a friend, and I can vouch 
for its accuracy, barring a change in the name of the chief 
actor. 

“It was in the autumn of ’72,” said my friend, “that I 
was on my way home from Europe by one of the old 
Cunarders. We had a dreadful passage, and, being the 
only lady who was not seasick, I had the exclusive atten- 
tion of most of the well passengers. Among them was a 
small boy, who was one of the plainest little mortals that 
I have ever beheld, red-haired and freckled, but with a 
bright, sharp little face, like a terrier. 

“My attention was first called to him by noticing his 
intimacy with an English baronet aboard, who seemed to 
derive the keenest delight from his conversation, and was 
constantly being reduced to a helpless condition from 
laughter at the remarks of his small friend. In the course 
of time he drifted into my vicinity and opened conversa- 
tion. 

‘“«¢ Ever seen the Prince of Wales?’ he said. 

“¢ Ves,’ I answered, ‘I have seen him.’ 


‘“‘¢ Nice man, very. Nice in his own house. I like him 
very much.’ 
““¢QOh, don’t talk that way, Jack,’ I exclaimed. ‘That’s 


silly.’ 

“¢But I mean it,’ he persisted; ‘I know him. 
dined at his house.’ 

*“*¢ How was that ?” 

“¢Well, you see, it was when we were travelin’ in Italy. 
I was puttin’ my head out of the car window, and I saw 
two boys puttin’ their heads out, and I says “ Hello!” and 
they said “ Hello!” back again, and I says, ** Come in here ; 
there’s lots of room,” and they said, “ No, we can’t, but 
there’s room in here, and when the train stops you come 
in here with us.” So, when the train stopped, I asked pa, 
and he said I could go, and I got in their carriage. And 
I asked them what was their names, and one said, “ I’m 
Prince Albert Victor of Wales,” and the other said, “ And 
I’m Prince George, his brother.” ’ 

“*« And what did you do then ?’ 

“¢Why, I says, “ Whee—ew, is ¢hat who you are? 
Well, I’m Jack Post, of New York.” 

«They were real nice fellows, and we were having a 
splendid time when the cars stopped, and their pa got out 
of the next carriage and came to speak to us, and then 
my pa saw it was the Prince of Wales. So he got out 
himself and told him that he didn’t know who they were 
or he wouldn’t have let me go, and he was going to take 
me away, but the Prince of Wales said “ No,” he was glad 
to have his boys meet a little American boy, and he would 
be much obliged if they would let me stay all day. So I 
stayed. We played games, and their pa told us some first- 
rate stories, and when we had to change cars he took me 
back and asked my pa to let them know when I was in 
London, because he would like me to come to dinner with 
them. Pa said it was “ah opportunity,” so just as soon 
as I got back to London I wrote a note.’ 

“«* What did you say ?’ I asked. 

“¢QOh! I said, “ Dear Princes: I’ve come. 
at the Langham. 
want me.” 

“¢ Well, it hadn’t hardly had time to get there when a 
gentleman came back with an invitation for me to come 
and take dinner with them in the middle of the next day. 
When I got there they were waiting at the window. It 
was an awful nice house. Their ma came in and shook 
hands, and we had our dinner. Didn’t think much of the 
things they had to eat. I’d have given ’em lots more if 
they’d come to take dinner with me in New York. But 
they treated me just fe, and their ma was an awful pretty 
lady.” 


I’ve 


I’m here 
I can come around just as soon as you 
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The Home 


A Letter and the Reply 


The Publisher’s Desk, August 29, makes a suggestion to the present 
subscribers to The Christian Union with regard to extending its circu- 
lation, and asks as a special favor suggestions from them. I have 
been a subscriber for many years, have enjoyed it greatly, and my 
praises of it have been unstinted. I have increased its circulation to 
some extent in the years that are past, seldom renewing my own sub- 
scription without sending in other names; but before renewing my 
efforts in this direction I wish to be enlightened on certain points. In 
what social classes do you wish to increase your subscribers? What 
callings or occupations should the fathers pursue? I don’t wish to 
make any mistakes. After reading an article entitled “Children’s 
Associates” in The Christian Union of August 1, I would hardly be 
willing to recommend it to “a butcher, a letter-carrier, or a saloon- 
keeper,” though among such there might be those who could appre- 
ciate and be benefited by it. I know a blacksmith, the father of an 
interesting family, who has very much enjoyed the reading of it; but 
he might object “to impress upon the innocent minds of [his] children 
the propriety of social distinctions” as inculcated in that article. 
Seriously, in this professedly democratic and Christian country, are not 
such social distinctions preposterous? A mother cannot be too care- 
ful of her daughters’ associates; but “when the girls themselves 
may be all one could desire,” should they be tabooed on account of the 
occupation or “social position” (whatever that may mean) of their 
parents? I confess to feeling grieved and indignant. If the spirit 
and teaching of this article is approved and commended, then is my 
idol shattered, and I can swear no more by The Christian Union. 

L. S. 

The article “Children’s Associates” has given rise to 
several letters of protest against the ideas advanced. It is 
not necessary for The Christian Union to defend its posi- 
tion on the question of social distinctions. The only 
aristocracy recognized by The Christian Union is that of 
character. No bank account can give this ; an education is 
only a factor in it. A man may be as rich as Croesus and 
be a fool or a knave; he may be as cultured as Matthew 
Arnold and be a liar. Character is the basis of life. 
Without it no man has standing. It is possible that the 
writer of the article was infelicitous in the phraseology 
criticised, but she was thoroughly sound in the general 
position which she took, and when that is the case we are 
not accustomed to revise forms of expression. Our con- 
tributors are not school-girls, nor their articles composi- 
tions sent in to be corrected. The writers for The Chris- 
tian Union are permitted to express their own ideas in 
their own way. 

But we are sure that the criticised paragraph has not 
made on all minds the impression ithas madeon L.S. A 
young girl, a member of a working-girls’ club where The 
Christian Union is read, is engaged to a letter-carrier. 
As the children of letter-carriers are referred to in the 
article, the editor of the Home Department thought she 
would put the question to this girl as to what she thought 
of that article, and her answer was very significant. 
She said, “Oh, well, you know, some of them are very 
‘tough ;’” and then she waited a minute and said, “ But, 
dear! that can be said of every class of people. Why, 
even some bankers are tough.” One of the most dis- 
agreeable, morally contaminated boys the editor of the 
Home Department ever met was the child of a rich 
man. He was a liar; he would steal; he was vulgar; he 
was impudent ; and no little ragamuffin in New York City 
at eight years old was a surer prophet of what he would be 
as a man than was this child who had never slept in cotton 
sheets and never worn any undergarments except silken 
ones. He was so vile that he antagonized the little 
daughter of a man who worked in a tannery for eight dol- 
lars a week, who lived not far from where he was board- 
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ing. The little girl would fly indoors the very moment 
the child of the rich man came within sight. But the rich 
man’s child had been brought up by servants; his natural 
tendencies were, of course, evil, and he had been as mor: 
ally uncared for as any little street waif. 

Character is the only aristocracy that a true American 
will recognize. But why do we all struggle to bring up 
families in respectable neighborhoods, send them to 
schools where the average refinement is highest, if we do 
not recognize that all this ministers to the development 
of character? When the writer of the article criticised refers 
to good social standing at an early age, she does not mean 
that regulated by money, but by character, for she explains 
it further on when she says: “A wise rule followed by 
some judicious mothers is, they never allow their daughters 
to associate with any children whose mothers they do 
not know personally or by reputation,” and she adds, 
“‘ Even such an acquaintance as this is not sufficient. The 
mother must know her children’s playmates, and she must 
keep her children’s confidence.” That is the foundation of 
the whole article, and, in fact, is the foundation of the whole 
matter—not that the mother must discriminate against the 
letter-carrier’s child or the butcher’s child simply because 
of the employment of the father, but that the characters of 
the father and mother of the children’s playmates, the 
homes from which they come, should be known personally 
to the mother, as weil as the children who come out of 
those homes ; and this is the only safe rule for any mother to 
follow who wishes to give her children that training which 
will enable them to withstand the test of living in a world 
where sin is sometimes clothed in velvet while virtue 


walks in rags. 


The Women of Mr. Howells’s Novels 


By Kate Upson Clark 


It is a grief to nearly all of Mr. Howells’s readers who 
are women, that among the long troop of sweet and gra- 
cious ladies with whom he has made us acquainted, we 
find nowhere our own special friends and those whom we 
most admire—indeed, scarcely one noble, self-contained, 
clear-headed woman. Instead, they are 


Fine by defect and beautifully weak. 


Mr. Howells evidently agrees with Coleridge, who said, 
“It is the beauty of a woman’s character to be character- 
less.” One might almost assert that the only woman 
characters to whom Mr. Howells has given any flavor at 
all are disagreeable. There were poor Marcia Gaylord, 
Penelope Lapham, and the sharp old. gossip in “ Indian 
Summer ”—all fitting ornaments of what some one has 
called “‘ Mr. Howells’s Gallery of Nervous Women.” Cer- 
tainly they are not agreeable. Among our women philan- 
thropists are to be found some of the grandest beings in 
the world, and yet the only representatives (of any account) 
whom Mr. Howells has given us of this class are Annie 
Kilburn, with her impracticalities, and Miss Clara Kings- 
bury, who is so erratic and hysterical that, even while 
we laugh at her absurdities, we rage inwardly that she 
should be set up as a “type.” 

Then—Dr. Breen! We could have forgiven a great 
deal to Mr. Howells if he had shown us, either in her or 
in “ Dr. Cissie Bluff,” a woman physician like one of the 
dozen or more whose names spring to every woman’s lips 
when the subject is mentioned. It would seem that 
Mr. Howells must know of some of these—refined, noble- 
faced, with nerves well under control, and entirely able to 
manage a difficult case without the help of any man. 
“Dr. Breen ” was almost too good-looking and too “ styl- 
ish” to be of much use in the world. Mr. Howells is too 
fond, for a realist, of good-looking and “ stylish ” women. 





we 
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He should know that many of our most interesting women, 
as well as men, justify the poet’s description of 


—the ugly face of some beautiful soul. 


With him “a fair.face is a good case,” and our homely 
sisters, especially if they are liable to enter a room awk- 
wardly, simply shock his sensibilities. 

It is not that Lydia Blood and Lyra Wilmington and the 
Butlers and Mrs. Ellison and Isabel March and the rest are 
not well-drawn women. They are perfect photographs. We 
recognize them in an instant; but they are not the women 
whom we should have chosen to be put into a book, and, 
blessed thought! our worst enemies cannot say that these 
pictures resemble us ourselves. They are not “repre- 
sentative” women: It is not always in the “society” of 
a place that the choice and noble women are to be found. 
Mr. Howells need not try to tell us that there are no such 
women, for we know them; but he has objections to look- 
ing for delightful women outside of “society,” or for 
interesting life outside of that life, which to many of us— 
it is pleasant to believe that the number is really “ many” 
—looks so tame and unworthy. If his heroines are first 
discovered outside of this magic pale, it is the consoling 
part of the dénouement that they are let in. To be accepted 
by those who hold the keys of the closely guarded “select 
circles” (not of intellect, but of wealth and fashion) is 
evidently, in spite of Mr. Howells’s denunciations, in good, 
set terms, of snobbery, his poor notion of the happiest 
fortune which may come to human beings in this world. 

Yet, undoubtedly, Mr. Howells’s talent is best adapted 
to the delineation of society people—since there is nothing 
to him dignified, refined, or noble elsewhere. His most 
pleasing tales are those in which he lets “the masses ” 
almost entirely alone. When he approaches the deep prob- 
lems of life, and the common people who chiefly wrestle 
with. them, his intellectual ability shows to good advantage, 
but the results make unpleasant reading. Thus, in “A 
Modern Instance,” “ The Undiscovered Country,” “ Annie 
Kilburn,” “ The Rise of Silas Lapham ”—which contains 
Mr. Howells’s best character-work—“ A Hazard of New 
Fortunes,” and “ The Shadow of a Dream,” the effect is dis- 
tinctly disagreeable, and, in spite of the many sparkling pas- 
sages which they hold, it is doubtful if anybody ever opens 
them for a second reading. Mr. Howells evidently shares 
the opinion of Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine, that the great novels 
of the future will deal only with the refined and cultured 
classes. But why should the great novels of the future 
differ radically from those of the past? Their writers 
found material quite as often in the humble walks of life 
as among “the mansions of the rich and great,” as Mr. 
Chadband—if we may be allowed to mention Mr. Chad- 
band in this presence—used to say. 

Mr. Howells, however, does not seem to agree with Mr. 
Hazeltine that the most interesting heroines are those who 
have had some experience of life, and that the Young Girl 
has had her day as the pivot of the novel. He may think, 
with others, that “a woman begins to grow old as soon as 
her dream is over.”” With the exceptions of Annie Kil- 
burn, Mrs, Faulkner, Mrs. Bowen, Dr. Breen, and one or 
two others, the main interest in Mr. Howells’s stories is 
made to center around a pretty and usually somewhat im- 
petuous young girl, like Lily Mayhew, Kittie Ellison, Alice 
Pasmer, or Egeria Boynton, or the heroines of the charm- 
ing little comedies. Leslie Bellingham, Lydia Blood, and 
Florida Vervain are graver and more dignified than some 
of the others, but they are still young girls. A distinguished 
physician, who was noted for his keen judgments of human 
nature, as well as for his vigorous modé of expression, 
used to say that “men are donkeys and women are 
dish-water till they are about thirty years old.” Mr. 
Howells makes Imogene Graham say much the same 
thing in “Indian Summer ;” and Mr. Sewell, in “The 
Minister’s Charge,” pokes fun at the ridiculousness of 
novels in making out that love is the chief interest of life 
instead of being “the mere temporary concern of very 
young people, who have not yet character and experience 
enough to make them interesting.” But Mr. Howells 
probably knows that this is not strictly true. At any rate, 
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he has not so far seen his way to giving us any other kind. 

But the heroes and heroines are likely to be the tamest 
of a novelist’s creations. Are there among the minor 
dramatis persone in Mr. Howells’s writings any noble and 
satisfying women? Margaret the cook, in “A Woman’s 
Reason ”—there must be cooks to serve the great—is as 
good as any, perhaps. The Mrs. Johnson, plainly drawn 
from life, in the “ Suburban Sketches,” is full of piquancy 
and color. Then there is Manda Grier, the loving cham- 
pion of poor little Statira; the good maiden aunt of Lydia 
Blood ; the bright but cynical Mrs. Brinkley; Silas Lap- 
ham’s wife ; the good Shaker Sister Frances ; Mrs. Munger, 
with her “ bold bounds over sequence ;” easy-going Miss 
Woodburn ; exasperating Mrs. Elmore; Alma Leighton 
(best of them all); that epitome of venom, whom Mr. 
Howells dares to call “kind-hearted,” Mrs. Sewell; and 
Mrs. Pasmer, with her “ finesses’’—where among these, 
and the others whom there is not time to mention, do we 
find a single woman like those whom you most love and 
admire ? Nowhere. Mr. Howells’s women are of the sort 
that justify Mr. George Meredith in his bitter indictment 
of the sex—‘“ this awful baggage,” as he calls them, “in 
the rear of humanity, these women who have not moved 
on their own feet since the primal mother.” As for their 
piety, it is mostly like that of Lord Chesterfield, whose 
creed was that he was “an English gentleman.” As for 
the intellectuality of Mr. Howells’s women, he “ gave him- 
self away” in that regard when he wrote, in “ A Day’s 
Pleasure,” of the middle-aged woman in gray, “whose 
gentle face” had “ just so much intellectual character as 
it is good to see in a woman’s face.” This is like the 
man who wished his wife to be able to. discuss a novel 
intelligently, but who would not have her clever enough 
to talk about philosophy! The masculine desire to limit 
the intellectuality of women to the “pretty” point is 
responsible for the death of countless children since the 
world began, to say nothing of crimes against reason by 
the myriad. 

It is the favorite theory of Mr. Howells that truth is 
beauty, and that beauty istruth. Whenever he finds a sen- 
tence from Emerson or Goethe or Carlyle to this effect, as 
he often does, he quotes it with zest in “The Study.” In 
point of fact, this bald expression, though one of the 
grandest when taken aright, is most misleading as Mr. 
Howells interprets it. To use an extreme and very homely 
illustration, there is nothing beautiful in the fact that 
Mary Jane has a boil on her thumb; nor that the braid on 
the bottom of her gown is frayed and soiled. Of the vast 
majority of people, Emerson’s lines are true, about “the 
being born in blight,” of whom no one observes 


what thou doest, 
Or cares a rush for what thou knowest. 


Yet Mr. Howells has spent pages upon just such people. 
He evidently believes that those “to make the sun for- 
gotten” form so small a minority as not to count. Did 
he ever hear a familiar line, and a very true one, to the 
effect that “If we meet no gods, it is because we harbor 
none’? One almost suspects that to Mr. Howells, in the 
language of George Eliot, “ great feelings take the aspect 
of error, and great faith the aspect of illusion.” It makes 
a generous soul hot with indignation to read Basil March’s 
words: “ Now and then I am minded to give a loose rein 
to fancy, and attribute something really grand and fine to 
my people. . . . But again I forbid myself in a higher 
interest.” And in “Indian Summer” Mr. Howells him- 
self says: “In the noblest human purpose there is always 
some admixture, however slight, of less noble motive.” 
Yet we must not forget that he created “ Coonrod ” Dry- 
foos. Let us hope that he will give us some women after 
the same pattern. 


A lady who has been shopping in Paris this year thinks there 
is a decided advance in prices. Gloves, she thinks, can be 
bought cheaper in New York than in Paris. Dresses cost less, 
because the so-called cheap dressmakers of Paris are more sat- 
isfactory than cheap dressmakers in New York. 
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A Deplorable Extravagance 


When the long skirt on the street became the trailing 
skirt, its doom was sealed. The extreme in any direction 
is always the certain forerunner of its death, and it is the 
knowledge of this great fact which helps one to bear philo- 
sophically the extravagant fads of our social life. Recently 
there was a ball given in Newport. The daily papers of 
the next day contained a list of the favors that were given 
in the german, and these are a few of the articles named : 
Mother-of-pearl chatelaines, perfume-bottles, hand-painted 
gauze fans, oilless silver lamps, long gold neck-chains, gold 
pencils, gold bracelets, gold watch-guards, gold hair-pins, 
blue and pink doves’ wings, books, artificial flowers, dolls 
dressed in expensive fabrics. For gentlemen there were 
silver cigarette-holders, fancy music-boxes, clocks shaped 
like stirrups, canes with tops carved into grotesque heads, 
silver cigar-holders, silver scarf-pins, silver pencils, fancy 
slipper-bags, torquoise paper-cutters, and silver watch- 
charms. When one reads through this list he sympathizes 
with the Englishwoman who figured so prominently in one 
of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s recent novels. In writing home 
to her family a description of an American “ party” that 
she attended, she said, “ I had so many things given me that 
I felt as if I had been shoplifting.” This brings to mind 
a social incident in a small village, which, unfortunately, 
boasted one wealthy family. This family gave a progress- 
ive euchre party, at which the prizes were silver-mounted 
combs and hair-pins, stamp-boxes, and thelike. It brought 
almost contempt on the simple festivities that had always 
made the winters in this place very attractive. One cul- 
tured woman, after a time, had the courage to give an 
evening’s entertainment with favors that would not over- 
whelm her guests with the consciousness of their obliga- 
tions. Afterward, in referring to her entertainment, she 
said: “I felt, when writing the invitations, as if I ought to 
put in the corner, ‘ Silver and gold have I none, but such 
as I have give I unto thee,’” which expresses the true 
spirit of hospitality. A cultured, refined woman, in refer- 
ring to this matter of the giving of expensive favors, said : 
“] think it is so vulgar, because you are usually forced to 
accept these gifts from people with whom you have no 
intimacy; and really, you know, from your dear friends you 
would have a feeling of reluctance about accepting so ex- 
pensive a gift.” That the newspapers exaggerate the 
extravagance of those who figure in what we term the 
“ Four Hundred ” is doubtless true, but there is no doubt 
that there is a useless extravagance that borders so closely 
on vulgarity as to be painful. People of refined instincts 
rebel against such display of money, and it destroys much 
real enjoyment. When a nation has reached the extreme 
of luxury it begins to decay. 


% 
How to Use Cold Meat 


Every practical housekeeper welcomes suggestions for 
using up cold meats, especially in warm weather, when it is 
desirable to keep as little as possible in the ice-box. Wiser 
than knowing how to use up the meat and vegetables left 
over is to know how to buy just enough. Even when the 
family is small, small cuts of meat can be bought if the 
housekeeper is fortunate enough to have an intelligent 
butcher who commands two distinct classes of trade ; that 
is, if he is able to cut prime pieces of meat, knowing that 
he can sell the waste to people who cannot afford first- 
class cuts. If this fortunate combination is not possible, 
and in order to secure good cuts large pieces must be 
bought, then the housekeeper faces the problem of how to 
use what is left over. The following recipes are from an 
old cook-book, and have been tried and found satisfactory : 

Banders.—Mince cold mutton with a very little onion; 
add pepper and salt to taste, and enough gravy to moisten 
it thoroughly. Put into patty-pans, and cover the top with 
mashed potato; mix with a little cream. Put a little butter 
on the top of each, and put in the oven to brown. 

Mutton Pie—Cut cold mutton in slices, and lay in a 
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pudding-dish; sprinkle with salt, pepper, and chopped 
parsley ; put in then a layer of cold potato sliced thin, 
and then heat as before. Moisten with strong stock in 
which an onion has been boiled. Cover with pastry and 
bake twenty minutes. 

Mutton and Rice.-—Mince into dice pieces of cold mut- 
ton; add one cupful of cold boiled rice, to one cupful of 
meat. Butter a saucepan thoroughly, pour in a little 
water, add the mutton and rice, and stir until it is hot; 
then pour in two eggs slightly beaten, and stir until the 
eggs are cooked; sprinkle with pepper and salt to taste. 

Scrambled Mutton.—Two cupfuls of cold chopped mut- 
ton, two tablespoonfuls of hot water, and a piece of butter 
as large as an English walnut. When the meat is hot, 
break into it three eggs, and cook until the eggs begin to 
stiffen, stirring it constantly. Season with pepper and 
salt. 

Lamb Scallop.—One cupful of cold lamb chopped fine, 
one cupful of stewed tomato, one cupful of fine bread- 
crumbs. Arrange all in layers in a buttered dish, having 
the crumbs at the top; season with salt and pepper, put 
bits of butter on top, and bake. 

Mutton in Browned Sauce-——Cut the meat from cold 
roast mutton in small slices ; put all the gristle, hard bits, 
and bones, broken up, in enough cold water to cover them, 
and put on to boil. Put a little of the fat in a frying-pan, 
and, when hot, slice into it a small onion and bake until it 
is brown. Boil down the stock until you have about a 
cupful, and pour it over your fried onion; add salt and 
pepper, and a thickening of one even teaspoonful of corn- 
starch; wet with cold water. When it has all boiled, re- 
move the bits of onion and put in a tablespoonful of Har- 
vey sauce, and enough caramel to make the gravy a good 
brown ; add the meat, and let it heat through only. 

Mutton in Tomato Sauce.—Peel and slice six tomatoes 
and boil them until tender, with one bay leaf, two sprigs 
of parsley, one clove of garlic. When they are cooked 
sufficiently, strain and return to the fire. Mix one table- 
spoonful of butter with a heaping teaspoonful of flour ; add 
a little of the hot juice, stir until it is free from lumps, and 
pour into the sauce. Stir until it thickens slightly; add 
pepper and salt to taste, and one very small lump of sugar. 
Have ready your cold boiled or roast mutton, cut in thin 
slices, pour the hot sauce over it, and let it stand on the 
back of the stove until the meat is heated thoroughly. 

Mutton in Sauce Blanche—Put in a bowl a piece of 
butter as large as an egg, add one tablespoonful of flour; 
rub together until it is thoroughly mixed; then pour on 
one coffeecupful of boiling water; set the bowl into the 
top of the tea-kettle, and stir until the mixture is smooth 
and thick, like a custard. Having ready cold boiled mut- 
ton, cut in pieces as large as half a dollar, and sprinkle 
with pepper and salt ; stir the meat into the boiling sauce— 
there should be twice as much mutton as sauce—pour on 
a hot platter, and garnish with hard-boiled eggs cut in 


slices. 
The Beginning 

She is a charming and attractive unmarried woman who 
is. still young enough, though several years have elapsed 
since she left college, to enjoy the society of young girls. 
She went back, a couple of years ago, to attend Commence- 
ment at the college from which she graduated. The famil- 
iar surroundings, the meeting with old school friends, 
caused her to forget entirely the years that elapsed since 
she stood before an audience in the chapel trying to guide 
them into a higher realm of thought, after the manner 
of the young graduate. Just when the girl-feeling had 
returned in full, she was surprised to be addressed by one 
of the young girl graduates as Mrs. Not wishing to 
assume honors that are not hers, and to avoid the confusion 
that might arise, the senior said at last, “I beg your par- 
don: Miss , not Mrs.” 

“Oh! please excuse me; I always address elderly women 
that way,” was the reply of the young girl, who was not so 
very many years younger than the returned senior. The 
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older girl bowed, but could not help wondering into what 
class this young woman would have put her grandmother, 
who is still young enough to take an interest in new people, 
new books, and new bonnets. ; 

Another young woman recently was present in a room 
with several women older than herself. The treat- 
ment of the hair was being discussed, when she turned 
to one of the women present, who was very plain in 
appearance, but had a most beautiful head of hair, 
saying, “ Do you know, I have noticed that women who 
have beautiful hair are always homely?” The remark, 
which was made in clear, distinct tones, produced a dead 
silence. Every one was appalled at the thoughtless 
rudeness of the remark except the young woman who made 
it. In the first instance there was no intention of rude- 
ness. The remark was entirely thoughtless; but it is just 
this thoughtlessness that develops into offensive careless- 
ness, as in the last case. The other day a well-dressed 
man, who hung his umbrella by the crook on the handle 
over the seat in front, took a vacant seat beside a woman 
in a railroad train. The motion of the train threw the 
umbrella twice against the woman with so much force as 
to cause pain. The man never manifested the slightest 
interest in the annoyance beyond replacing the umbrella 
in its position, from which it fell a third time. A gentle- 
man would have apologized by a word, and made the 
second annoyance impossible, by caring properly for his 
property. This man, in his early home, had received no 
training, and he did not have perception enough to dis- 
cover his lack of training when he reached manhood. 
Boys and girls who grow up without social training have a 
great deal to fight all their lives ; but this lack can be over- 
come if there is perception enough to detect the failings— 
if there is careful watchfulness to overcome bad habits 
that should have been checked in early life. 


% 


Autumn Scenes Above Us 
By Estelle M. Hart 


When the most gorgeous of our seasons is laying her 
magic fingers upon the soft tints of our summer foliage, 
and painting beautiful pictures upon every hillside and in 
every valley, bright autumn scenes are also glowing upon 
the deep background of the evening sky, when the night 
shuts out the fair pictures that brighten our “ brown old 
earth” these autumn days. 

Some of the same sky-pictures shine for us that we 
studied in the spring and summer, but these have changed 
their places, and new ones have also appeared. Lyra, 
Cygnus, and Altair in Aquila, which we watched as they 
shone in the east in early summer, are beyond the meridian 
now and sloping toward the northwest. Scorpio is vanish- 
ing below the horizon, and Sagittarius is just behind in the 
southwest. Cassiopeia and the Great Bear, which we 
watched in May, have almost changed places, Cassiopeia 
now being high in the northeast, and the Great Bear only 
a little to the west of north. 

If you will go out under this autumn sky on a clear 
evening about the first of October, you will see, almost 
overhead and a little east of the meridian, a large square 
of rather bright stars. These stars mark the constella- 
tion of Pegasus, the Flying Horse, and form what is 
called the Great Square of Pegasus. They are about 15° 
apart. The Pointers in the Big Dipper are 5° apart, 
so they will serve as a measure. The northeastern 
star in this square, named Alpherat or Alpheratz, is in the 
head of Andromeda, another constellation just east of 
Pegasus, and beyond Andromeda in the northeast shines 
Perseus, a beautiful constellation distinguished by a group 
of stars shaped something like a large inverted V. The 
stories connected with these three constellations begin with 
the story of Perseus. The accounts of this hero given by 
various writers differ somewhat, but in the main the story 
is this: Perseus was the child of Jupiter and Danae. 
Having been cast into the sea with his mother when very 
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young, he drifted to the islands of the Cyclades, and was 
treated with great kindness by Polydectes, king of these 
islands. At a great feast of the king, when all the guests 
were to bring him gifts, Perseus promised to. bring him 
the head of the dreadful Gorgon, Medusa. Medusa had 
once been a beautiful girl, whose chief glory was her 
waving hair. But, in jealousy, Minerva had changed her 
beautiful locks to frightful serpents, and had made her so 
hideous that any living thing beholding her would be 
changed immediately into stone at the sight. To help 
Perseus in capturing this frightful creature, Pluto lent him 
his helmet, which rendered the wearer invisible ; Minerva 
lent him her beautiful polished shield, and Mercury gave 
him wings for his feet and a jeweled sword. After seek- 
ing all over the earth for the Gorgon, Perseus spied her 
image in his shield, and flying toward it backward, he 
made a lucky stroke with his sword and cut off her head, 
which he seized and bore away with him. The drops of 
blood which dropped from the head as he flew, as soon as 
they touched the ground turned into serpents, which have 
ever since infested the Libyan Desert, where they fell. 

As he was flying home he spied a lovely maiden chained 
to a rock by the seashore. This was Andromeda, the 
daughter of Cassiopeia. The mother had so enraged 
Neptune, the sea king, by boasting that she was fairer than 
the sea-nymphs, that he demanded that her beautiful 
daughter should be sacrificed to the sea monster. This 
dreadful creature was already swimming through the water 
toward the maiden when Perseus, coming to the rescue, 
turned him into stone by the sight of the head of Medusa. 
Of course, as a reward, Andromeda was given him for his 
wife, and after they died they were placed near each other 
in heaven. 

Pegasus, so the story goes, sprang from the blood of 
Medusa. He was a beautiful winged horse that was caught 
and tamed by Minerva, who gave him to the Muses. At 
this time there lived a horrible monster called the Chimera, 
which breathed fire from his nostrils, and caused death 
and destruction wherever he went. Bellerophon, a gallant 
young hero, was sent to destroy him. Before he set out, 
Minerva, who seems to have been a good friend to gallant 
young men, gave him a golden saddle, and as soon as 
Pegasus saw this he came to him willingly, suffered him to 
mount him, and on the back of the magic steed Bellerophon 
easily gained the victory over the dreadful Chimera. But 
Bellerophon’s head was turned by his success, as has been 
known to be the case with other young people, and he 
aspired to fly up to heaven on his magic horse. But 
Jupiter, angry at such presumption, stung Pegasus with an 
insect, and caused, in his start, the fall of his rider, while 
Pegasus flew on to heaven, where we still see him. 

Another cluster of stars in the eastern sky worthy of our 
attention is the little triangle of three stars, formed by two 
stars close together, about four degrees north of the third, 
which marks the, constellation of Aries, the Ram. One 
fable tells us that this was the ram of the golden fleece 
which bore Phryxus and his sister Helle through the air to 
Colchis, away from their cruel stepmother. They went so 
fast that Helle became dizzy and fell from her seat into 
that part of the sea afterwards called the Hellespont, now 
the Dardanelles, Phryxus sacrificed the ram to Jupiter, and 
gave the golden fleece to Aites, the king of the country, 
who hid it in a sacred forest under the care of a dragon. 
It was shortly after this that Jason, a prince of a neigh- 
boring province, undertook the command of the famous 
Argonautic expedition for the recovery of the golden 
fleece. 

Another constellation of interest is that of Aquarius, 
the Water-bearer. It is represented on the maps as the 
figure of a man in the act of pouring water from an urn. 
It is situated high in the south, and can be recognized by 
four stars so arranged as to form the letter Y, with the 
opening toward the west. This Y is about 18° south of 
the southwest star in the Square of Pegasus, and is situated 
in the hand of the Water-bearer and in the handle of the 
urn. This constellation is said to be the beautiful Gany- 
mede, a youth who was taken to heaven by Jupiter when 
he was tending his father’s flocks on Mount Ida, and 
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became the cup-bearer of the gods. The ancient Egyptians 
thought that it was the sinking of the urn into the water, 
at the disappearance of Aquarius, that caused the over- 
fiowing of the Nile. 

There is one more constellation of this October sky 
which we will notice—that of the Southern Fish, just south 
of Aquarius and drinking the water poured from his urn, 
The most noticeable star in this constellation is Fomalhaut, 
a star of the first magnitude, in the mouth of the fish—the 
brightest star in the southeastern sky. There are two 
other fish, the Northern and the Western Fish, situated 
respectively between Andromeda and Aries, and between 
Pegasus and Aquarius, but the stars in these constellations 
are faint and not easily distinguished. The mythology 
in regard to the Fishes is not very clear, but in some way 
they refer to the fact that Venus once on a time took the 
form of a fish to escape from a fierce giant called Typhon, 
who warred against the gods. 

How fascinating these old stories become as one studies 
them! What a wealth of romance they open up to us! 
The names of the gods and heroes cling to us yet, while 
“ they live no longer in the faith of reason.” We almost 
wish that we could still believe in them, and we sing with 
Barry Cornwall : 

O ye delicious fables, when the wave 
And woods were peopled, and the air, with things 
So lovely! Why, ah! why has science grave 
Scattered afar your sweet imaginings ? 


% 
Jumbo Turns the Tables 


By Charles H. Shinn 


When I was a boy in the little brown school-house in 
the corner of Crosby’s forty-acre pasture, we had a teacher 
who sometimes gave a review lesson in geography by 
having us tell all we could about the life of boys in other 
parts of the world besides the Pacific Coast. 

“This is October,” he would say; “here, in our Cali- 
fornia valley, the boys are going quail-hunting; there 
won’t be any rains to speak of for a month, and no duck- 
shooting till then. The grapes are all ripe in the immense 
vineyards; the late peaches are going to market, but the 
late apples are not yet gathered. What do you suppose 
the boys in Vermont and in Florida are doing these days ?” 
We used to ask a great many questions at home, and read 
books, too, so as to find out every month what other boys 
were doing at different seasons of the year. 

Every now and then we had to acknowledge that, in 
some points, other places and climates gave boys more fun 
than we had ; but, on the whole, we were very well satis- 
fied with our California sports and seasons. We made an 
especial point of our famous hay-stacks. At that time 
many acres of the valley were planted to wheat and barley, 
and cut for hay to be fed to cattle or baled for the city 
markets. Everywhere, for months, beside every farmer’s 
house, stood immense stacks of hay for boys to climb over, 
or jump from, or nestle down into on starry nights to tell 
stories to each other. The stacks needed no covering 
except a few feet of straw put on before the winter rains, 
or a canvas tent-roof drawn across. The hay-fields always 
grew up green again after they were cut, and thousands 
of the brightest wild flowers bloomed over them all 
summer. 

Even to-day, every time I see one of these great hay- 
stacks looming up against the sunset, I think of Tom 
Brooks, one of the neighbor boys, and his adventure with 
his dog Jumbo. 

Tom was about twelve years old when it happened, and 
he likes to tell the story to this day. But I first heard it 
the day after it happened. Tom came along the road 
whistling, and his tall black Newfoundland was at his 
heels. I was engaged in the unpleasant business of shuck- 
ing corn in the field, so Tom sat on the fence. Then I 
went to the squirrel-hole under the bank, and gave Tom 
an apple from a hatful I had hidden there. Then Tom 
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said he “guessed his Jumbo was about the smartest dog 
in the world.” And he told me what had happened. 

“Jumbo got the best of me, out and out,” he said. 

As soon as Jumbo heard his name mentioned, he came 
and stood in front of us. Then he wagged his tail and 
nodded his head, and almost laughed in our faces. Then 
he sat down very quietly to listen to all that was said, and 
he did it with such an air of dignity that Tom was almost 
dismayed, and said, “ Why, even Jumbo will laugh at me 
before I get through.” 

“ You know our big hay-stack,” said Tom. ‘“ Well, this 
year the stack was bigger than ever, and father said I had 
better not jump down from the ends. All the same, 
Jumbo and I ran up ata low corner and played on the 
top. Jumbo used to tear my clothes last year because we 
tussled too much, but this year I promised my mother to 
try and make my clothes last, so I taught him not to grab 
my pants any more. 

“ Week before last Jumbo got a funny idea into his head. 
Every afternoon, just a little before sunset, he climbed the 
hay-stack and sat down on the highest part. He seemed 
to be thinking about something very serious. He could 
look over the whole farm from that point, and sometimes 
he gave a loud bark before he came down. He kept it up. 
all that week, sometimes staying half or three-quarters of 
an hour. It was great fun to see him sitting up as sober 
as a judge, watching the sun go down. 

“ Last night I saw Jumboclimb the stack for his regular 
lookout. I wanted to cut up, and I called and called him, 
but he wouldn’t come down. That made me mad. ‘ You'll 
see, old fellow,’ I thought, and I crawled up after him. 
There he sat, so busy thinking about something that he 
didn’t hear me at all. He was as solemn as Deacon Kel- 
sey when the minister is preaching. 

““Well—it makes me laugh to think of it—I ran up and 
caught him by the neck and gave him a push, and over he 
went, down the steep part of the stack. Some hay slid 
down with him, or I guess he might have been hurt, for it 
was a long way. When he landed, after rolling over and 
over, he gave a mournful howl. Then he put his tail be- 
tween his legs and ran off behind the barn.” 

Jumbo, who had been listening in a most intelligent 
manner to all this, now appeared uneasy, and indeed some- 
what mortified. He walked along the roadside hanging 
his head perceptibly. No one could doubt his complete 
remembrance of the affair. 

“As soon as he ran away,” said Tom, “I began to be 
sorry, but I couldn’t do anything about it. Then I saw 
how red the sunset was, and I wondered if that was what 
Jumbo came up there for, and whether he felt the same 
way about things as I did. Then I sat down right in the 
little hollow he had pressed into the hay. I leaned my 
head on my hands, and put my elbows on my knees, and 
I suppose I sat there for ten minutes, when the tea-bell 
rang, and mother came to the door, and father was just 
coming in from the field, so they saw what happened. 

“ Look at that provoking dog !” exclaimed Tom, break- 
ing off the thread of his narrative. There lay Jumbo at 
our feet, and a look of content spread over his counte- 
nance. He was evidently beginning to enjoy the story. 

“Well, I might as well go on. I began to get up when 
I heard the tea-bell. I had forgotten all about Jumbo. 
Suddenly, just as quick as a flash, he jumped on me from 
behind, and took my coat-collar in his teeth, and gave me 
a twist, and I don’t know how it happened, but I went bang 
to the bottom! It really took my breath away, and 
scared me some, it was so far. 

“Then I looked up, and there he sat just exactly where 
I had been. He grinned at me, and hung out his tongue, 
and put his head over on one side and looked at me. 
Then he put his nose up in the air and gave three long, 


loud barks.” 


This, Books can do—nor this alone: they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live; 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise. 
. —George Crabbe 
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Sunday Afternoon 
Probability in Theology 


By Prof. F. S. Hoffman 
Of Union College 


Superficial critics call the age in which we live an age of 
novel-reading and devotion to trifles ; but the more thought- 
ful observer does not hesitate to affirm that it is unsur- 
passed in earnestness. 

True, it is disinclined to acknowledge the supernatural. 
True, it is more inquiring than asserting, more doubting 
than believing. Yet there probably never has been a time 
in our history when purely spiritual and theological ques- 
tions have been so widely and seriously discussed as at 
present. The creeds of the world, both Christian and 
unchristian, have never before been studied with such 
universal interest or criticised with such unsparing vigor. 

In fact, the one pre-eminent demand of the present 
hour is a reasonable theology—not a Chinese or a Roman 
or an Anglican theology, not a Baptist or a Methodist or a 
Presbyterian theology, not a Mosaic or exclusively a 
Pauline theology, but a theology so cautiously constructed 
as to exclude all fiction, and so profound and comprehen- 
sive in its teachings as to include all the facts. 

But this imperative need of the age will never be satis- 
fied until every student of the subject clearly recognizes 
the fact, and constantly applies it, that he has to do mainly 
with probabilities; that in theology, as in every’ other 
department of knowledge, all generalizations are matters 
of high or low degree of probability, to be accepted or 
rejected according as the balance of probabilities is for 
or against them; and that the degree of confidence we 
should have in such generalizations is to be determined 
by the degree of their probable truthfulness. 

When Bishop Butler asserted that “ Probability is the 
very guide of life,” he might have added, “and we have 
no other.” For all our judgments of what the past has 
been, or the present is, or the future will be, are necessa- 
rily formed on that basis. And as we are finite creatures 
and can never have infinite knowledge on any of these 
subjects, the knowledge we do have can never be more 
than probable. 

The truth is, that every man is so endowed by nature 
that he can never be absolutely certain of anything outside 
of the facts of his own individual consciousness and the 
simple intuitions necessarily involved therein, and when 
he makes an assertion transcending this realm, he passes 
at once into the sphere of the probable. I am absolutely 
certain, this midsummer morning, that I am experiencing a 
number of sensations—some agreeable, and some other- 
wise—but it is only a matter of high degree of probability 
that the sun is the cause of the heat that oppresses me, or 
I am sitting in my study-chair, writing at my study- 
table. 

What we know with absolute certainty is never a matter 
of inference. It is never the result of a process of reason- 
ing. It is always known directly, at once, by an immediate 
beholding. It is easy to see, therefore, that the realm of 
absolute certainty is a clearly limited one, and that the 
realm of probability includes within itself the great body 
of our knowledge. I am absolutely certain that I experi- 
ence sensations, that I who experience them exist, and 
that the sensations have an external cause; but I can be 
only probably certain that this particular concrete object 
was that cause. It is exceedingly easy for the most 
cautious person living to be mistaken in his judgments, 
and to draw wrong inferences from the data furnished by 
any one or all his senses; and he can never be absolutely 
certain that he draws the right one. All the wisest man 
in the world can do is carefully to estimate the probabilities 
in the case and act accordingly. To say of a thing, “I 
have seen it with my own eyes,” is only to make its exist- 
ence probable ; and to obey the injunction, “ Handle me 
and see,” can give only probable knowledge. 

In every discussion of this sort a clear distinction should 
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always be made between intuitively knowing and believing. 
I intuitively know a thing to be true when I am absolutely 
certain of it; I believe a thing to be true when I fall short, 
however little, of such certainty. That is to say, belief is 
simply imperfect knowledge. It is any kind of knowledge, 
in any sphere, which fails, in any respect, of being absolute. 
No proposition, perhaps, is more familiar to a beginner in 
logic than the statement, “ All men are mortal ;” but even 
that assertion can be to him nothing more than a matter 
of high degree of probability. For he has known only a 
very few men in the past, and those who may come to 
exist in the future he cannot positively assert will possess 
that property. He simply de/ieves the proposition to be 
true, in just the same way, and no other, as he might 
believe in a material heaven, or a mountain of gold, or 
the real existence of a centaur. 

Every natural scientist, I suppose, accepts and teaches 
the doctrine that every particle of matter attracts every 
other particle directly as the mass and inversely as the 
square of the distance. But he has examined only a few 
of the particles ; and, from the very nature of the case, he 
can never be certain that those he has not examined are 
exactly like those he has. The doctrine furnishes him 
with a good working hypothesis. The probabilities are 
very high in its favor. But all he has any right to say 
about it is that he de/zeves in the law of gravitation—not 
that he is absolutely certain of its truthfulness. And 
so it is when we come to the realm of theology. We employ 
the same finite powers of mind in constructing a theology 
as in forming a science of botany or of physics. There is 
no difference in the kind of knowledge we have of each, 
but only in the class of objects taken into consideration. 
And my faith in the truth or falsity of their respective 
doctrines, and the degree of my faith in them, should 
always vary with the degree of their probability. 

Theology, properly understood, is the science which 
seeks to account for the universe. It attempts to put all 
the known facts together into a system. It does not draw 
its material from any alleged revelation alone, although 
the revelation, if true, will furnish some of its most impor- 
tant data. But it gathers its material from every realm of 
knowledge. Every new fact discovered in any quarter of 
the universe increases its material, and every old fact 
exploded diminishes it. 

Now, all the facts that any man can possibly know may 
be best divided for our present purpose into two classes: 
internal facts and external facts. By internal facts we 
mean the facts of one’s own consciousness, and by 
external facts, all else that can be mentioned. The former 
are certain to him, the latter merely probable. Every man 
who constructs a botany, or a geology, or any other natural 
science, makes it out of probable facts only. Every man 
who writes a history states and explains nothing of which 
he can be more than probably certain. How evident it is, 
then, that he who seeks to give unity to all the sciences, 
to explain the universe in which the great mass of the 
facts are only probable, can never attain to more than a 
probable solution of the problem, and can never justly ask 


another to accept his conclusions on any other ground 


than the high degree of their probability. 

Great thinkers, from Thales and Plato and Moses, in 
almost every age of the world and almost every clime, 
have had their theologies—their explanations of the origin 
and nature of the universe, as they understood it—and 
many of them have been of extraordinary merit; but even 
Paul himself could never have been more than probably 
certain that his explanation was the true one. 

Three great systems of theology are presented in the 
New Testament. Some prefer that of Paul, some find the 
Petrine theology more to their mind, while others adhere 
to that of John. Who can tell us which is the absolutely 
true one, or whether any one is wholly true, or whether 
they are not all equally distant from the absolute truth? 
Who can give us more than a probable answer to these 
questions ? 

The Apostles’ Creed contains, perhaps, the sum and 
substance of all three, but no assertion in it transcends 
the realm of the probable. A brief examination of the 
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creed itself will make this apparent. It begins with the state- 
ment, “I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.” Now, the existence of the Absolute 
back of nature and all finite being, like one’s own existence, 
is a matter of positive certainty, but any assertion concern- 
ing the nature of that Absolute, since it is an induction 
from probable facts, can never be more than probable. 
When we say, therefore, with the creed, that God is the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, we are 
asserting something about the nature of the Supreme Being 
of which no man can be more than probably certain. The 
degree of confidence we are justified in having in this 
statement depends on the degree of its probable truthful- 
ness. 

Take, again, the statement of the creed concerning the 
nature and mission of Jesus: “ And in Jesus Christ his 
only Son our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried; he descended into 
hell; the third day he rose from the dead; he ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty; from thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead.” 

Whether there ever existed on the earth such a person 
as Jesus, and what he experienced, are purely matters of 
historical evidence. And as everything that is a matter of 
evidence is a matter of probability, this must be also. We 
can never be absolutely certain that those who wrote his 
history were really acquainted with the facts of his life, or 
have honestly represented them, or that their testimony, 
after being once recorded, has not been so frequently and 
radically altered as to give us to-day, in some respects, an 
erroneous conception of the truth. Even if we regard the 
record as it stands as veritable history, the doctrine of the 
actual divinity of Jesus, that he was in reality Son of God 
as well as Son of man, is an induction from certain alleged 
facts, and can, therefore, never be established beyond all 
possible doubt. 

The creed closes with the affirmation : “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost; the Holy Catholic Church; the communicen 
of saints ; the forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the 
body; and the life everlasting.” 

Now, the writer of this passage, from the data that he 
had before him, simply drew the conclusion that the argu- 
ments in favor of these propositions were far stronger 
than those against them, and accordingly he was ready to 
say concerning them, as he does say in the statement itself, 
“I believe ”—not, “I am absolutely certain of their truth- 
fulness.” 

But it makes no difference to the matter in hand from 
what source he obtained his information. We will grant, 
for the sake of the argument, that he got it from the 
Scriptures. But even if we allow that every word in 
Scripture came directly from the lips of the Almighty, no 
man could ever be more than probably certain that he cor- 
rectly heard the words when they were uttered, or correctly 
wrote them down, or correctly understood them after they 
were written, either by themselves or in their mutual 
relations. There is always room for possible doubt con- 
cerning any of these assertions ; and all that the profound- 
est thinker can do for them is to establish their probable 
truthfulness. 

What we have said concerning the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed applies with equal force and validity to every creed 
in Christendom and to every system of theology ever pub- 
lished, however elaborately constructed or however dog- 
matically expressed. The most certain of their generaliza- 
tions are probable and probable only, and those who teach 
them are never justified in urging their acceptance upon 
others on any other ground. The only theology that has 
any basis for its existence is an inductive theology ; and 
just as “all inductions in physical science are only prob- 
able,” so they are in theological science also. 

In fact, there is exceedingly little that we know or do in 
any sphere that is not based on the theory of probabilities. 
We eat bread on the probabilities that it will nourish us ; 
we drink water on the probabilities that it will quench our 
thirst ; we seek the shade in summer on the probabilities 
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that it will cool us ; we build a fire in winter on the proba- 
bilities that it will keep us warm; we buy shoes on the 
probabilities that we can wear them; we build a house on 
the probabilities that we can use it for a dwelling; we start 
on a journey onthe probabilities that we can reach our desti- 
nation ; we take medicine when we are sick on the probabili- 
ties that it will help us ; we go to school on the probabilities 
that there is something to learn; we read our Bibles on 
the probabilities that they tell us the truth; we rely on our 
friends on the probabilities that they will not betray us ; 
we confide in our parents on the probabilities that our 
well-being is also their own chief concern; and we trust in 
God on the probabilities that “ He is both so wise that he 
cannot be mistaken, and also so honest that he cannot 
deceive.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this, that it is 
never necessary, in fact that it is never possible, to do more 
for any doctrine in any department of inquiry than to 
show that the balance of probabilities is in its favor, When 
we have shown that, we have made the doctrine worthy of 
credence, we are entirely justified in accepting it as a truth 
and adopting it as a rule of conduct. 

He who says of any generalization in any sphere of 
thought that he will not accept it as true until he is abso- 
lutely certain of it, literally does not know enough to eat 
when he is hungry, or to drink when he is thirsty. The 
conduct of an ordinary idiot would put him to the blush. As 
John Locke so tersely puts it, “ He that will not stir until he 
infallibly knows that the business he goes about will suc- 
ceed, will have but little else to do but to sit still and perish.” 

Every man, because he is a man, is endowed with powers 
for forming judgments, and he is placed in this world to 
develop and apply those powers to all the objects with 
which he comes in contact. In every sphere of investiga- 
tion he should begin with doubt, and the student will 
make the most rapid progress who has acquired the art of 
doubting well. But doubt is simply a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. We begin with doubt in order that 
we may not end with it. To continue to doubt after the 
material for forming a judgment is before the mind, is a 
sign of weakness. The man who does it commits intel- 
lectual suicide. All you can do for him is to give him a 
decent burial and pass on. 

We end our discussion, as we began it, with a call for a 
theology based on the theory of probabilities, whose claim 
for a hearing and for acceptance is simply its reasonable- 
ness. We ask that every student of theology take up the 
subject precisely as he would any other science; that he 
begin with doubt, and carefully weigh the arguments for 
every doctrine, accepting or rejecting each assertion accord- 
ing as the balance of probabilities is for or against it. We 
demand that he thoroughly “ test all things,” and us learn 
how to “ hold fast to that which is good.” 

We believe that even the teachings of Jesus should be 
viewe@ from this standpoint, and should be accepted or 
rejected on the ground of their reasonableness. But we 
also firmly believe that the probabilities that he spoke the 
truth are so high that they can never be made any higher ; 
that, when his doctrines concerning God and man and 
nature are correctly apprehended, it will clearly be seen 
that they perfectly satisfy the demands of the intellect and 
the cravings of the heart. And we do not regard it as at 
all likely that any theology of the future will have much 
influence over the minds of the thoughtful that does not 
draw its chief and most important data from that source. 


% 
Washing the Disciples’ Feet’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


There are two antagonistic methods of interpreting the 
laws of Christ in the New Testament, either of which 
affords a consistent and harmonious system and consistent 
and harmonious results. We may regard them as com- 
mands or statutes, issued by a law-giver who had full knowl- 
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edge of all future conceptions, who issued the edicts with 
full comprehension of their future applicability to the 
varying conceptions and civilizations of life, whose author- 
ity is unquestioned, and whom we have simply to obey, 
leaving the responsibility for results wholly with him ; or 
we may regard them as general principles enunciated by a 
religious teacher. Laws in this sense were delivered on 
principles which govern in the moral and spiritual realm. 
After so enunciated, the teacher leaves his pupils to apply 
them to the varying conceptions of life as occasion may 
require. So regarded, they will resemble rather the laws 
of mechanics taught by a professor in the school-room 
than the edicts of an emperor promiulgated by heralds 
charged with that duty. 


Christ gathered his disciples about a supper-table, broke 
bread, poured out wine, passed the bread and wine to his 
disciples, and then, at the close of the supper, said, “ Do 
this in remembrance of me,” and the Church, with the 
solitary exception of the Quakers, regards this as a statute 
requiring a similar supper to be provided and participated 
in by the disciples of Christ in their church organizations 
throughout all time. But just a little before this supper 
he laid aside his upper garment, girded himself with a 
towel, took a basin of water, washed his disciples’ feet, 
and wiped them with the towel wherewith he was girded, 
and when he was through, said, “I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done to you; if ye 
know these things, happy are ye if yedo them.” And the 
entire Christian Church, with the exception of one or two 
minor sects, chiefly confined to Pennsylvania, wholly dis- 
regard the command to feet-washing, treating it as an 
obsolete illustration of a general principle. I am not able 
to understand on what ground it is asserted that the direc- 
tion, “ Do this in remembrance of me,” is a properly per- 
petual command, and the direction, “Ye also ought to 
wash one another’s feet,” is a temporary or obsolete one. 


The Lord’s Supper is an expression of the spiritual truth 
that the soul’s life is dependent upon a living communion 
with a living God ; that truth never varies throughout the 
ages. But it is within the discretion of the Church to 
modify the expression of that truth whenever modifying 
conceptions require ; to substitute unfermented wine for 
wine, or water for either, or discontinue the cup altogether ; 
to commune with one kind, or both kinds, or even, with 
the Quaker, to substitute a silent and unsymbolical expres- 
sion of communion, if these really serve better to feed the 
Spiritual nature. 


Feet-washing is an expression of the law of service : that 
the greater must serve the less. The law is eternal, uni- 
versal, absolute, never to be departed from. But its form 
of expression is temporal and local. Whether we have a 
Pope to wash the feet of paupers once a year in Rome, or 
whether, with the Dunkards of Pennsylvania, we wash one 
another’s feet on certain set occasions, or whether, with 
most Christians, we dispense with feet-washing altogether 
as an Oriental custom unfitted to Occidental life, is matter 
wholly immaterial. We follow Christ’s example, not when 
we wash one another’s feet, but when by love we serve one 
another ; as we “do this in remembrance of Christ,” not 
when we kneel at an altar or sit in a pew and take conse- 
cratedeelements from a priest or a deacon, but when, in 
the words of the Episcopal liturgy, we “ Take and eat this 
in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on him 
in thy heart by faith, with thanksgiving.” We are truly 
baptized, not when we are immersed, submersed, or 
sprinkled, but when we are buried with Christ and rise 
with him into newness of eternal life. 


Christ had asked his disciples to take the Passover 
supper with him, and had provided a place for the purpose. 
The simple repast was ready, but no servant was present, 
and the disciples got into an unseemly controversy with 
one another as to who should sit at the head of the table. 
One can imagine how Christ, pacing the room, seemingly 
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absorbed in his own thoughts, was really attentive to all 
that was going on, until the wordy battle was ended, and 
the disciples had somehow adjusted themselves to their 
places. But there was not one of them who was willing to 
act the servant’s part, and they sat down to the table with 
the dust of the road upon their naked feet. Christ sat 
down, too, waiting to see if any one would suggest the 
readiness to perform the seemly act for his fellow-disciples, 
or even for his Lord. But noone moved. Then he arose 
from the table, laid aside his upper garment, girded him- 
self as a servant, took the basin of water, knelt at the feet 
of one after another, washed them, wiped them. Not one 
dared remonstrate, except Peter; he always dared to do 
anything. Then to the disciples, awed and abashed by 
this strong reproof, he said : 

“Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well; for so 
I am. 

“If I, then, your Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet. 

“For I have given you an example, that ye should do as 
I have done to you. 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, The servant is not 
greater than his Lord; neither he that is sent greater than 
he that sent him.” 

The highest ideal of human character is an ideal mother ; 
the lowliest and least type of human character is a babe ; 
and in the household the highest service is the lowliest ; 
and who is happier than a fond, proud, loving, serving 
mother? Christianity has made some progress in the 
world since the Spartan parents exposed their babes to the 
cruel law of the survival of the fittest. In Christendom 
the home, at least, is theoretically, and in no small measure 
practically, constructed upon Christ’s principle that the 
greater should serve the least. We have wrought this 
principle also into our church life. The minister is by 
his very name the servant of his church and congregation ; 
his very title ingorporates the saying of Christ : “The Son 
of man comes not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

That the Church is fully possessed of the spirit of feet- 
washing no one will allege ; that it is a good way from the 
spirit of feet-washing so long as so large a proportion of 
the so-called working classes remain without its walls and 
its fellowship cannot be denied ; but it at least recognizes, 
if it does not always possess, the spirit of Christian 
humility ; it is founded on the theory, though it often falls 
away from its creed, that it is the business of the pulpit to 
serve the pew; that within church walls culture and learn- 
ing and wealth are the servitors of ignorance and poverty. 

Christendom is a long time learning Christ’s lesson. 
Still, we have learned something. We have begun to 
believe that “he that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant,” and we are moving along the line thus indicated 
by Christ even in our social and industrial organizations. 
The rich and the strong are doing much more to serve the 
poor and the weak than perhaps most men imagine. The 
revolution has not yet ended, but it is begun. The man 
who shuts himself off from the pleasures of social life to 
live among his workingmen, who uses his rare executive 
powers as well as his money to organize and carry on a 
great industry which feeds many mouths and shelters many 
heads, is doing more to imitate the example which Christ 
set his followers than the Pope when formally washing the 
feet of thirteen beggars on Maunday Thursday. 

Perhaps it would have been well, perhaps not, to have 
preserved in the Christian Church the rite of feet-washing. 
Perhaps it would have kept alive in our thoughts how 
central a truth is that of Christian humility ; but perhaps, 
instead, we should have thought our formal observance 
fulfilled the divine law. I am not a Friend, but I cannot 
conceal from myself, if I would, that there has been no 
small influence in the religious history of the world from 
the Friends, who regard all symbolic rites as tending to 
divert the thought of the Church from the inward and 
invisible truth to the outward and tangible symbol. 
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In Bishop Potter’s charge to the clergy of 
this diocese at the Diocesan Convention of 
last week, his views on matters recently call- 
ing out discussion in Episcopal circles—such as the opposition 
to Phillips Brooks’s election as Bishop, and the proposed trial 
of Dr. Newton—were expressed very clearly. Of the former 
matter he said: 


Plain 
Speaking 


The effort which we have lately seen in this Church to defeat the confirmation 
of an eminent Presbyter elected to the episcopate, and to defeat it by methods 
which in the judgment of all decent people ought to redound to the lasting dis- 
honor of those who employed them, was an effort ostensibly to compass that 
defeat on grounds of doctrinal unsoundness, but really because the individual 
concerned did not happen to hold a prevalent view of the Apostolic succession. 
It does not seem to have occurred to such persons that a different view was long 
held by a venerated and saintly man who was for the first fifty years of its his- 
tory the presiding bishop of this Church, and that William White was by no 
means the only presiding bishop who had such a view. It seems quite as little 
to have occurred to such persons that, if sucha view is a positive disqualifica- 
tion for the episcopate, it would have excluded scores of men from the House 
of Bishops, some of whom have lent to it much the noblest luster with which it 
has ever shone. It does not seem to have occurred to them, either, that what is 
true of the American is quite as true of the Anglican Church. Least of all does 
it seem to have occurred to them that this endeavor to force the view of one 
party or school as a finality upon the whole Church is simply so much partisan 
insolence. But it is high time that at least that much did occur to them. 
Bishop Potter did not mention explicitly the accusation of heresy 
brought against Dr. Heber Newton, but his remarks as to the 
bounds of liberty to be accorded Christian scholarship and 
learning among the clergy were significant in a high degree. 
While holding that it is the plain duty “ of one who has parted 
with a faith in the supernatural element in the Holy Scriptures, 
or in the person and work of Christ, to suspend his ministrations, 
and temporarily, at any rate, to retire from the exercise of his 
sacred office, and address himself, with prayer and abstinence 
and most searching and candid inquiry, to an examination of the 
questions at issue,” Bishop Potter distinctly says : 

The Church has not anywhere, nor at any time, committed herself to any dog- 
matic definition of the meaning of inspiration; and whatever particular sects 
or schools may have attempted to do in this direction is wholly aside from the 
question. . . . The Church is not tied by any existing definition as to inspiration. 
We cannot make any exact claim upon any one’s belief in regard to inspiration, 
simply because we have no authoritative definition to bring to bear upon him. 
Those of us who believe most in the inspiration of the Church will see a Divine 
Providence in this absence of dogma, because we shall perceive that only nowis 
the state of knowledge such as admits of the question being legitimately raised. 


Reports from the Andover Theological Sem- 
inary show that it opens the coming year 
with most encouraging prospects. It is evi- 
dent that the legal complications in which the Seminary is 
involved, in regard to the respective authority of the Trustees 
and Board of Visitors, have not affected the usefulness of the 
Seminary as a training-school. The number of students this 
year is larger than it has been at any time for twenty-five years 
past; the junior class has already thirty-two members; alto- 
gether there will be between seventy-five and eighty students in 
the Seminary, forty-five of whom are new-comers. The elective 
system of study, tried for the first time last year, met with 
remarkable success, and will be continued. Several extra 
courses of lectures will be given, including those by Professor 
N. S. Shaler, of Harvard, on “ Modern Science and Religious 
Beliefs,” by Dr. F. F. Ellinwood on “Comparative Religions,” 
and by Dr. A. H. Bradford on “ English Congregationalism.” 
At the opening exercises, on September 16, a timely address was 
delivered by Professor W. J. Tucker upon the subject of “ How 
the Authority of the Pulpit may be Maintained in View of the 
Existing Critical Investigation of the Scriptures and of the 
Present Social Confusion.” 


Prospects 
at Andover 


The sixth annual assembly of Christians at 
Work, chiefly those in the United States and 
Canada, will be held in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Washington, D.C., for seven days, beginning 
Wednesday, November 5. It is under the direction of a com- 
mittee representing pastors, evangelists, and city mission workers 
in the United States and Canada, and will bring together a 
large number of such workers, the last annual Convention at 
Hartford, Conn., having been attended by at least a thousand 
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ministers of different denominations and as many as three 
thousand other delegates. It is not for any particular organiza- 
tion or association, but for all evangelical Christians engaged or 
interested in various forms of Christian effort, the object being 
that such Christians at work may have an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with each other, comparing methods and plans 
of work, and receiving from one another hints, suggestions, and 
like aid, in order that they may thus add to their usefulness. 
Members of all Christian denominations are eligible as dele- 
gates, and any Christians who are interested or engaged in 
practical Christian effort, evangelistic work, Christian Endeavor, 
City Mission, or special church agencies among the classes not 
reached by the ordinary and regular ministrations of the Church 
are invited to be present as delegates, with the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the discussions and proceedings, and obtaining 
reduced entertainment and railroad rates. Full particulars, with 
partial list of subjects, speakers, etc., may be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, the Rev. John C. Collins, New Haven, 
Conn. 


We noted last week the then state of the voting 
in the Methodist Conferences on the question 
of allowing women to sit as delegates in General 
Conference. Later reports show that there is no hope of the 
necessary three-fourths vote being obtained if the Conferences 
continue to cast as small majorities in favor of the action as 
they have so far done. Thus far 41 Conferences have cast 
2,316 votes in favor of abolishing the restrictive rule against 
women being allowed to act as delegates, while 1,594 votes have 
been polled on the other side—-a total majority for its removal of 
792 votes. The spring Conferences which voted this year on 
the question did so in uncertainty as to whether the vote was on 
the question of eligibility or on a change of the rule. They will 
vote again at their meetings next spring. It is through the 
West that the vote in behalf of the women has been strongest. 
The last General Conference of the Church decided that the 
admission of women would be a constitutional change, and 
therefore requires a three-fourths vote of the ministers of the 
Conferences. The vote on the change is to be reported to the 
next General Conference, which meets in Omaha in May, 1892. 
It is not expected by the friends of the new measure that the 
required three-fourths vote will be obtained, but they hope to 
persuade the next General Conference that it is really not a con- 
stitutional change, and that only a majority vote of the Confer- 
ences is necessary. 


Women 
Delegates 


In May, 1890, an Australian newspaper 
brought to a missionary in Samoa the 
idea of the Christian Endeavor Society. 
Ten members were organized into a society, the name given 
which was the nearest attainable translation of “Christian 
Endeavor Society,” and this first Samoan society has since grown 
to one hundred and eighty members, has proved a valuable 
training-school for native missionaries, and has been followed by 
the formation of six other societiesin the immediate vicinity. 

In response to urgent requests from Australia and other 
foreign countries for a visit from the President of the United 
Society, the Trustees at their recent meeting requested Dr. 
Clark to undertake a journey round the world, starting imme- 
diately after the International Convention in New York next 
July, and taking a year for the tour, returning in season for the 
Montreal Convention of ’93. He has not yet decided whether 
it will be possible to make the journey. A letter has been sent 
to the Christian Endeavor Executive Committees in the various 
States and Territories of the Union, with the hope of perfecting 
an organization which will use its influence to the end that the 
Columbian Exhibition may be closed on the Sabbath Day. At 
the last General Convention resolutions were adopted urging 
active effort on the part of individual members, societies, local 
and State organizations, to prevent the opening on Sunday, and 
to that end that all State and local gatherings appoint committees 
to have this special work in charge. It is advised that all State 
Executive Committees organize at once some method of bringing 
influence to bear on both the National and State Commissioners 
of the World's Fair. 
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The “ Christians ” 
By the Rev. G. D. Black 


Inasmuch as the “ Christians ” have been, from the incipiency 
of their movement, earnest maintainers of a larger Christian fel- 
lowship and a more liberal thought within Gospel limitations, a 
brief account of their history and principles may be interesting to 
the readers of these columns, in which freedom and a wide fel- 
lowship and a loyal following of Christ are presented in a har- 
monious union. It is doubtful whether any other religious body 
in the United States is more in sympathy with the essential 
teachings and aims of The Christian Union than this so-called 
Christian Connection. The Christian Union may be far from 
indorsing all that I shall say for this body, but I am sure it can 
find in it a people working along some of its own dearest lines of 
thought. 

The “Christians” (let me use the quotation marks for con- 

venience) sprung up in the United States about a hundred years 
ago. Their movement was a new Protestantism in the East, 
South, and West almost simultaneously, without one party’s hav- 
ing any knowledge of the others; earnest men revolted against 
what they deemed excessive and improper assumptions of Church 
authorities, and insisted upon a return to the simplicity and 
freedom of the New Testament teachings. The principle that 
has characterized the movement was uttered by James O’Kelly, 
a friend of Jefferson and Henry, in a Methodist Conference in 
Baltimore in 1792: “Brethren, hearken unto me. Put away all 
other books and forms, and let this (holding up the New Testa- 
ment) be the criterion, and that will satisfy me.” It does not 
seem that James O’Kelly and Barton W. Stone in the South, 
nor Abner Jones and Elias Smith in the East, nor William Kin- 
kade and the Purviances in the West, intended to organize a 
separate denomination. In tracing the lives of these men and 
their coadjutors, we find them gradually drifting toward one 
another and around the principles that have given life and im- 
petus to the “ Christian” Church. The cause was animated by 
what is known as the pioneer spirit. It was chiefly among the 
common people, so called. Its preachers, fascinated with their 
ideal, placed no stress upon points that were insisted upon by the 
older churches—a collegiate training and a stated salary—but 
were urgent among themselves that they should go forth with 
apostolic unction and independence. No doubt their zeal, 
fresh and holy as it was, lacked sometimes a commensurate 
wisdom, was not always tempered with a calm forward-looking, 
and they threw too much of the weight of their emphasis upon 
points that could not be of highest importance. It is to their 
credit, however, that they began the first religious newspaper in 
the world, the “ Herald of Gospel Liberty,” which is still pub- 
lished at Dayton, Ohio. They have always contended for 
co-education, and were pioneers in graduating women upon the 
-same platform with men. Antioch College was founded upon 
the principle. They have always ordained women. They 
have had men of learning, as Kinkade, Summerbell, Stone, 
Wright, Craig, and Long; and men of eloquent speech, as 
Walter, Badger, Coan, Jones, and Jonas Lawrence. It is not 
claimed for these men that they have had a national reputation, 
but it is claimed that they have inspired by tongue and pen 
multitudes of people. Especially can it be said of them that 
their influence has been potent in helping to liberalize (in the 
best sense) the Christian thought of this country. They have 
not preached in great churches, nor drawn large salaries, but 
they have done a long day’s work in seeking to put Christ above 
creed and the life of the Spirit above the letter. 

1. What, then, is the central, basic principle of this “ Chris- 
tian” movement? It is that the fellowship of Christians should 
be as wide and all-inclusive as Christ’s fellowship. In a time 
of quarrels and divisions over doctrines and forms and tradi- 
tions, of censoriousness and exclusiveness, the leaders in this 
movement sought for the fundamental idea upon which the torn 
and bewildered Church might gather to do its work. They saw 
with clear insight that all spirit-born souls are brethren in Christ 
and as such should fellowship each other, that any visible body 
of disciples should be, in its sympathy and compgnionship, 
coextensive with the spiritual body of Christ. 

When any body of Christians excludes any whom the Master 
includes, it is clearly in error. ‘“ But,” says an objector, “ how 
can we determine as to who are accepted of Christ?” If the 
learned have any trouble about it, let the poor and blind and 
suffering try. After all, is it a matter over which those who 
are in the Spirit ever stumble? We no more need a test of 
Christian character than we do of the light. 

The fellowship of Christians should not depend upon a defini- 
tion of God or of Christ. Christ’s gift to the world is not a 
formula, but a new consciousness of God. When Christians go 
to defining, they divide; when they are content to live in the 
Spirit, they unite. Definitions and scientific attempts at por- 
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traiture of God have their important uses in the field of the 
intellect and in speculative instruction, but they are wholly 
subverted when made to separate one Christian from another. 
The “ Christians” began by saying, Our fellowship shall be as 
wide as the Spirit of Christ; and they have come to see the prin- 
ciple making rapid headway in all the bodies. They fellowship 
Baptists and Pedobaptists and Friends alike. This differentiates 
them from the Disciples, with whom they are often confounded. 
The Disciples require immersion of all for the remission of sins. 
This excludes the Pedobaptist and Friend. The fellowship of 
the “ Christians ” is in Christ, not outside of him. This makes 
them different—radically different—from the Unitarian body, 
with which careless thinking often identifies them. They never 
question the headship of Christ. 

2. This principle of fellowship involves the rejection of all 
creeds except the Bible. Protestantism is based upon the Bible, 
but every sect conditions its fellowship upon a certain interpre- 
tation of it which it calls a résumé of the Bible teachings. A 
difficulty with the résumé is that it excludes some one whom 
Christ includes. Another fault is that it does not prevent the 
evil against which it is aimed. The résumé itself soon requires 
interpretation. Men no more agree in interpreting their creeds 
than they do in interpreting the Scriptures. While the creed is 
shutting the door against one heretic, it is keeping out a thousand 
whom the Lord has owned. 

3. This principle of the “ Christians” involves the rejection of 
all party names. They do not hold their name in a narrow or 
exclusive sense. They do not take the name. They simply 
wish to be known as members of the one body of Him “ of 
whom the whole family in heaven and on earth is named.” All 
spirit-born souls are their brethren, and they refuse to be called 
by any other name than the one that belongs to all these souls. 
All, in all the denominations, that have been born of the Spirit 
are Christians, but all Christians do not go under any ene 
denominational name. If any number of Christians take any 
other name than Christian, they confess that they are something 
else than Christian. This something else is their peculiarity. 
By it they are separated in fellowship from their brethren. Not 
by any deep principle vital to Christian character, not in Christ, 
are they divided from their fellow-Christians, but by a peculiarity 
that has given them a name. By whose authority, inquire the 
“ Christians,” are peculiarities put into such prominence? Does 
the Bible have no condemnation of party divisions, no warning 
against making shibboleths of names? they ask. They want to 
be known simply as Christians; not to be divided from, but to 
be united with, the universal Church of Christ. aA 

4. This people pleads for union. The Church of Christ is 
one. There is one vine. There is one body consisting of many 
members “ fitly joined together and compacted” by the one 
principle of life. The claim of the “Christians” is that the 
union which exists in fact in the spiritual body of Christ should 
be manifest and open in the visible body; that union is the 
normal condition of the Church, and should be the apparent 
one, 

Christian union is not to be reached by the vote of a conven- 
tion, or by the fusion of all the humanly constructed creeds. 
Those that are living in the true relations of the family are 
never found puzzling their minds about “a basis of union.” 
Union is as inherent in the family as love and devotion are. If 
love and self-giving are qualities of the Church, union is no less 
so. He who said, “ This new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another,” also said, “ That they all may be one, 
even as we are one.” Inasmuch as spiritual union in the body 
of Christ must of necessity exist, the union for which he prayed 
must be one manifest to the world. They that belittle the idea 
of Christian union as an impracticable dream of visionaries for- 
get that they set at naught the prayer of the Son of man in the 
day of his humiliation. 

The “ Christians” whose principles I have thus briefly set 
forth number about one hundred and fifty thousand communi- 
cants in the United States and Canada; they have about sixty 
conferences, two general Quadrennial Conventions, two papers, 
one magazine, six colleges, and one Biblical school. : 

They claim to be a brotherhood, with Christ as their Head, 
to whom every one must answer for himself. 
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Notes from Chicago 


A Conference on Christian Literature was held in connection 
with the second annual meeting of the Chicago Tract Society in 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church on the 28th inst., Dr. 
F, A. Noble presiding. The ministers of the city gave up their 
regular Monday meetings and joined forces for the promotion of 
the objects of the Conference. Papers were presented as fol- 
lows: On “ Tracts and Tract Distribution,” by the Rev. A- 
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Torrey, Superintendent of the Moody Bible Institute; on “ The 
Place in Undenominational Christian Literature occupied by the 
American Tract Society,” by Dr. William A. Rice, Secretary 
American Tract Society; on “ Denominational Christian Liter- 
ature,” by Dr. P. S. Henson; on “The Religious Newspaper 
and its Mission,” by Dr. W. C. Gray, editor of the “ Interior ;” 
and on “ Religious Literature and World’s Religious Congresses,” 
by Dr. S. Gilbert, editor of the “ Advance.” 

Very naturally, the interest of the meetings focalized in the last 
of these subjects; for the coming Columbian World’s Fair is 
undoubtedly beginning to cast its shadow before. In Chicago, 
at least, it is eclipsing everything else. And the churches of the 
city are evidently beginning to see in this gathering of the nations 
a supreme opportunity to strengthen the things that belong to the 
kingdom of Christ. Bythe Tract Society it is, of course, viewed 
in the light of a providential opening for the wide dissemina- 
tion of religious literature. Not a few who were present at the 
meeting felt that there is another question besides the wide distri- 
bution of religious literature, and that is the question of the 
quality of the literature that is to be disseminated; it is not 
enough that it be undenominational, it must also be broad and 
strong—representative of what is richest and ripest in the 
Christian thought of the age. 

Various organizations designed to provide for the religious 
wants of the World’s Fair are taking shape. A Society for the 
Promotion of Religious Congresses, at which the best minds in 
the world shall be invited to throw what light they can upon the 
problems of life and destiny; a Society to arrange for Special 
Sabbath Services; a Society for Religious Exhibits; and the 
Columbian Sabbath Society, are among the things which have 
already materialized. Wise and timely words were spoken touch- 
ing the desirability of a federation of all these forces, so that the 
greatest possible efficiency might be secured in the accomplish- 
ment of the common ends which all these organizations have in 


view. 


Church Gleanings 


—Mr. W. M. F. Round, Director of the Burnham Farm, 
asks us to add to the list of donations to The Christian Union 
Cottage, J. A. R., South Weymouth, Mass., $3. 

—According to Russian sources, the total population of Rus- 
sia is 103,912,642. Of these, 75,541,644 are adherents of the 
Orthodox Church. Of the others, 11,000,000 are Pascolnites or 
«« Sectarians”—7.e., Stundites, etc.; 7,646,796 are Roman Catho- 
lics ; 5,104,200 are Protestants (nearly all Lutherans); 2,620,000 
are Jews; and 2,000,000 are Mohammedans and heathens. 

—The English Reformed Church of Hamburg, Germany, has 
built a new church building, costing about $60,000, which was 
opened with appropriate services early in September. The 
church is admirably and conveniently situated, and can be seen 
by all who enter the city by water. Visitors, particularly Eng- 
lish-speaking ones, are cordially invited to all services. Please 
make a note of this, American tourists. 

—It is said of the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, now in this 
country, that he attracts about as much attention in London, 
nowadays, as Spurgeon or Dr. Joseph Parker. An audience of 
five thousand will gather at almost any time to hear him. His 
mission work is deservedly popular with all classes, some mem- 
bers of royalty giving their support to it. Not long ago, at one 
of the great gatherings, he asked for $25,000 for his city mission 
work, and the audience promptly gave it. 

—The marble statue of Pope Leo XIII., presented to the 
Catholic University of Washington, D.C., by Joseph Loubat, of 
New York, was unveiled on Monday of last week. Bishop Keene 
delivered the principal address. The statue is seven feet four 
inches tall, and with the pedestal stands twelve feet high. It is 
chiseled from the finest Carrara marble, and cost $20,000. The 


model of it was submitted to Pope Leo and approved by him.’ 


In appreciation of the gift to the University Mr. Loubat was 
created a count. 

—In 1884, at a meeting of about one hundred New York 
clergymen, it was voted to recommend “ that all churches should 
set aside one Sunday in the year for the consideration of the 
relation of Christian people to the reformation of criminals.” 
The fourth Sunday in October was designated for this purpose. 
During the years since 1884 there has been a growing observ- 
ance of the day, many clergymen preaching upon phases of the 
question. It is to be observed again this year. The Massa- 
chusetts Prison Association is preparing a paper which will be 
issued to clergymen and others early in October, containing 
matter bearing upon the great problem. 

—Our readers will be interested in the following anecdote of 
the Rev. Samuel Barnett, an article from whom will be found on 
another page: The “ Lounger ” of « The Critic” says that “ when 
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Mr. Barnett, who is the Rector of St. Jude’s Church in the 
Whitechapel district, and one of the founders of Toynbee Hall, 
was in this country, not long ago, he asked what the people of 
our ‘East Side’ did on Sunday—whether they read or slept. I 
told him they generally read, but that the papers they devoured 
were not calculated to edify them. ‘It matters comparatively 
little about that,’ he replied, ‘so long as they do read: our 
people simply sleep; they are stupid and hopeless. The cor- 
responding class in New York at least keeps awake. There is 
life and hope with them, while with our lowest class there is little 
or none.’ ” 

—The Rev. John McNeill, who is making a flying visit to 
this country, and who has been called the Scottish Spurgeon, 
preached in Brooklyn on Sunday. Describing him, the New 
York “Times” says: The distinguished clergyman is little more 
than forty years old, of more than medium height, and is a man 
of powerful physique. A dark-brown beard covers his face, and 
his hair is almost black. His voice is strong, and he has 
a very noticeable Scotch accent. Some who heard him 
yesterday and have heard Spurgeon said that it was a 
mistake to name him the “Scottish Spurgeon,” allegingt 
that in no particular were the two men alike, excepe 
that each had succeeded in getting strong hold of the peopld 
and moving them. Mr. McNeill did not seem a polishe 
orator. He often hesitated for a word, and several times h 
stammered. His language was plain, and he frequently said 
something in a homely, epigrammatic way that sent a ripple of 
laughter all over the great congregation. When Mr. McNeill 
was a young man he was a farmer in the Highlands, and some 
of the Scotch people who heard him yesterday said that one 
source of his power lay in the fact that he was one of the com- 
mon people, and knew them as did Burns: he had been a 
“ plowman ;” he had gained his own education. They said, too, 
that when he rose to be pastor of Regent Square Church in 
London, he still kept the honest simplicity and the plain, blunt 
manners of his youth. 
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Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—J. S. Ostrander, of the Stuyvesant Avenue Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—Dr. Edward P. Ingersoll, of the Puritan Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—A. A. Berle will be installed as pastor of the church in Brighton, Mass., on 
October 22. 

—T. F. Norris has resigned the pastorate of the church at Little Compton, 
K, 2. 

—E. Victor Bigelow was ordained and installed as pastor of the Second 
Church in Cohasset, Mass., on September 24; the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. David M. Beach. 

—W. R. Cross, of Foxcroft, Me., died suddenly on Sunday of last week. 

—R. H. Davis, of North Conway, N. H., has been chosen President of Red- 
field College, S. D. 

—J. W. Frizzelle, of Brainerd, Minn., has resigned. 

—A. J. Van Camp, of Hudsonville, Mich., has resigned, and goes to Benton 
Harbor. 

—C. S. Mills was installed as pastor of the Jennings Avenue Church of 
Cleveland, O., on September 24. 

—J. H. Ralph accepts a call to Rochester, Wis. 

—D. A. Strong accepts a call to Richmond, Mich. 

—E. J. Klock accepts a call to Haydenville, Mass. 

—J. F. Crosby has received a call to Barrington, N. H. 

—R. W. Clark, of Washington, Ind., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 


—Caspar W. Hodge, Professor of New Testament Literature and Biblical 
Greek in Princeton Seminary, died in Princeton, N. J., September 27. 

—E. C. Ray accepts his election to the Board of Aid for Colleges and 
Academies at Chicago, Ill. 

—J.C. Oliver, of Latrobe, Pa., has resigned. 

—James Eells was installed as pastor of the First Church of Englewood, 
N. J., on September 24. 

—James K. Black, of Peoria, Ill., has received a call from the First Church of 
Quincy. 

—A. G. Lane, of Mason City, IIl., has received a call from the First Church of 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

—L. L. Taylor accepts a call from Colorado Springs, Colo. 

. OTHER CHURCHES 

—T. T. Fenn has been chosen rector of Christ Church (P. E.), Patterson 
Ny. 
—W.D. P. Bliss has resigned the rectorship ‘of St. Luke’s Church (P. E.), 
Linden, Mass. 

—E. O. Flagg accepts the rectorship of St. Mark’s Church (P. E.), Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

—W. W. Williams is to be succeeded as rector‘of Christ Church (P. E.), Balti- 
more, Md., by the Rev. Dr. C. G. Currie. 

—G. H. Smyth, of the Second Reformed Collegiate Church of this city, 
preached his farewell sermon on Sunday of last week. 

—O. E. Cobb, who had filled several important pastorates in the Reformed 
Church, died at Tarrytown, N. Y., last year. 

—E. J. Tilton has become pastor of the First Reformed Church in Jamaica, 
Loe: 

—Joseph Tarkington, the oldest Methodist clergyman in Indiana, died in 
Greensburg, on September 22, at the age of ninety-one. 
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Books and Authors 
Prof. Palmer's «( Odyssey” ’ 


Seven years ago Professor Palmer published his prose 
translation of the first twelve books of the “ Odyssey,” 
with the Greek text ; he now publishes a complete trans- 
lation of the poem, with slight but effective verbal changes 
in the books already printed, and he wisely omits the 
Greek text. The story of this translation is a familiar one, 
but it has not lost its significance. The habit of reading 
the “ Odyssey” in free translation to groups of students 
was an admirable preparation for a new rendering of one 
of the greatest poems in literature; a poem which draws 
to itself the elect minds of each generation. Such a deal- 
ing with the poem in the hands of an accomplished scholar 
who has the good fortune to add to knowledge the higher 
wisdom, for this work at least, of literary insight and feel- 
ing, involved its recognition as a piece of literature. It 
is as a piece of literature, and not as a monument of Greek 
thought or of the Greek language, that the “ Odyssey” 
holds its place; it is first, foremost, and forever a noble 
poem ; it is only secondarily a vast fund of material for 
scholarly work and research. 

It is a great misfortune that the word classic becomes 
affixed to such poems as the “Odyssey,” for the word 
classic has ominous and forbidding associations. It hints 
at grammars, lexicons, and concordances; it suggests 
academic precision, formality, and deadness. No poem 
has less of this conventional literary element, less of that 
abstraction and sophistication which we are so prone to 
identify with classic productions, It is hardly necessary 
to say that the great works of antiquity are in no sense 
responsible for this devitalizing process which they have 
undergone ; it has been their misfortune, as far as literary 
appreciation is concerned, to furnish the educational 
material of five or six centuries, and so to lose, for most 
minds, that immortal freshness, that morning brightness 
and fragrance, which form the charm of great art. This 
quality pervades the “ Odyssey” as the smell of the grass 
pervades the newly mown field. In all literature there is 
nothing fresher, sweeter, more buoyant, than this epic of 
the sea; this song of wind and wave as free, as bracing, 
as full of sunshine and health, as the sea that brought its 
hero home to the shores of Greece. 

To Professor Palmer the “ Odyssey” becomes once more 
a vital piece of literature, the secret, the power, and the 
value of which are to be sought and found in its spirit, its 
“first intention.” The charm of his translation lies in the 
impression of the young world and the young race which 
it reproduces for us. We feel again the vitality of the old 
poem, its overflowing life, its naive fidelity and simplicity, 
its childlike frankness combined with tumultuous energy 
and force. How far from the present mood of criticism 
and sophistication is this magnificent old song, with its 
breadth of movement, its large simplicity, its easy strength, 
its deep unconsciousness! There is much to be learned 
from it about the sources of literary power, much that 
contemporary writers of verse might study with advan- 
tage. 

The criticism of Professor Palmer’s translation printed 
at the publication of the earlier portion of the work need 
not be repeated here. He has been successful in his en- 
deavor to give a new, fresh, and true impression of a work 
which every literary period has found itself irresistibly 
impelled to put into a new form; as if, in some way, every 
new impulse or method must be tested by a return to this 
ancient standard of beauty and power. There is much 
to be said for and against a prose translation ; no final 
answer will ever be made to the question of relative ade- 
quacy as between prose and verse. This question aside, 
there remains the question of successful rendering within 
the evident limitations of prose. 

There are defects in this translation which strike the ear 
more sharply because of its habitual high level of beauty. 


1 The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by George Herbert Palmer. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. ($2.) 
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Such a phrase as “ Papa, dear,” in the mouth of the beau- 
tiful Nausicaa is out of harmony with the broad and sim- 
ple loveliness with which Professor Palmer has invested 
one of the most tender and beautiful episodes in literature. 
One doubts at times the wisdom of too rigid a use of even 
“loose iambics” in a prose rendering; but one returns 
again and again with infinite zest to these flowing, musical 
lines, and comes at last to recognize, not only an eminently 
successful translation of a classic, but an addition to our 
own literature of lasting beauty and value. 
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The second volume of Professor Weidner’s Biblical Theology 
of the New Testament is before us. It covers a discussion of 
the Pauline and Johannine methods and scope of treatment. 
Drawn from Weiss and Lechler, it calls for not especially new 
discussion. It is significant chiefly as a small and suitable com- 
pendium of Biblical theology, and, seen from an Evangelical 
Lutheran standpoint, while not strikingly brilliant or suggestive, 
it answers the want for a cheap and accessible text-book on the 
subject. Of Dr. Weidner’s brief volume on Practical Theology, 
which forms the completion of his Theological Encyclopedia, it 
is enough to indicate the nature of the contents. In this volume 
he treats Evangelistics, Catechetics, Liturgics, Homiletics, 
Pastoral Theology, Missions, Church Government, and some 
other matters not strictly classified. To our mind, the outline 
is too faint for the largeness and importance of the subjects. It 
scarcely serves as a syllabus. A list of books for “a select 
pastor’s library” is capital, careful apd conservative. and re- 
quires but few corrections as to price, new editions, and pub- 
lishers. (F. H. Revell Company, New York.) 


The history of our country for the last half-century cannot be 
‘known without an acquaintance with the life of the late Dr. 
S. G. Howe, the Philanthropist, whose biography by F. B. 
Sanborn has just appeared in the American Reformers Series. 
Of every great movement for the amelioration of his kind, Dr. 
Howe was a great part. From his knightly battles for the 
Greek cause, his efforts in behalf of Poland, for which he 
suffered imprisonment, his zeal in the anti-slavery movement, 
his work in the care and education of the blind, deaf and dumb, 
and idiotic, to his interest in the progress of Santa Domingo, 
Dr. Howe was always directed by noble and lofty motives. His 
life was passed among men who are foremost in the annals of 
their country as statesmen or authors or philanthropists. His 
own large faith and hope were an inspiration to all who knew 
him. There was no philanthropic movement from which he 
withheld his assistance. Such a man was he, and such has Mr. 
Sanborn written him down—in his own clear, straightforward, 
and vigorous fashion. Asa contribution to the history of the 
growth and life of the American people this book is of great 
value. (Funk & Wagnalls, New York.) 


The latest volume in Professor Henry Morley’s series of 
“English Writers” is devoted to the period From Caxton to 
Coverdale, and takes its place as volume seven in this elaborate 
but exceedingly scholarly and valuable history of English 
literature. This period, although by no means one of the most 
interesting in the story of English literary development, was 
important in many ways. It included the introduction of the 
renaissance movement in England, which restored the study of 
Greek, revolutionized English education, and gave English 
literature a new impulse and direction. Alexander Barclay and 
his “Ship of Fools,” William Dunbar, Skelton, Sir Thomas 
More, Tyndale, Coverdale, and other writers well known to 
students of English literature, are discussed at length; while the 
general movement of the renaissance and of the English Refor- 
mation receive large attention. The value of Professor Morley’s 
work increases as it progresses. It is by far the most elaborate, 
minute, and trustworthy history of English literature which has 
yet appeared. (Cassell & Co., New York.) 


The Rabbi Wise, of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
has just put forth a work in the interest of conservative criti- 
cism which deserves the attention of scholars. (Robert M. 
Clark, Cincinnati.) Genesis and Deuteronomy he assigns to 
the authorship of Moses, Exodus and Leviticus to the age of 
Phineas, Numbers still later, say Samuel’s day, but all from 
documents existing in Moses’s day. ‘ Every book in the Bible 
was written by a Jahvist.” Dr. Wise has studied his Talmud 
well, if not after the manner of Emmanuel Deutsch. He asserts 
positively the authenticity of every Biblical writing, and in some 
cases gives cogent reasons. This book is interesting as giving 
the position of a somewhat conservative Jew on the criticism of 
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the Old Testament. The title of the book is, Pvonaos to 
Holy Writ: Establishing on Documentary Evidence the 
Authorship, Date, Form, and Contents of each of its Books 
and the Authenticity of the Pentateuch. 


The object of the author of the Fourth Gospel was evidently 
so to write that men should believe in the deity of Jesus. His 
method was simple and sincere. 

He patient stated much of the Lord’s life 

Forgotten or misdelivered, and let it work, 
as Browning sapiently put it. Except the prologue, the Gospel is 
a simple historic heralding. Dogma had not yet arisen, as in 
the Pauline writings. This valuable mental attitude towards 
the subject has been attained by Dr. Marcus Dod in his com- 
mentary on the Gospel of St. John, Vol. 1. (chaps. i—xii.), in 
the Expositor’s Bible, and it results in a striking freshness of 
idea and suggestiveness of conception. Very conservative 
minds will, we fear, take umbrage at some of Dr. Dod’s obser- 
vations, but then by this time every one knows his position. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) 


That reference library is poor indeed which does not possess 
acopy of Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. The book has grown 
from a “small thin volume,” as Mr. Bartlett tells us, to a stout 
volume of nearly 1,200 pages, and now in its ninth edition is 
like an old friend who has prospered physically and materially, 
and whose geniality and usefulness have increased with growing 
age. The number of passages has been largely increased, and new 
departments added in the shape of selections from the French, 
and from the wit and wisdom of the ancients. That the 
“Familiar Quotations” has retained its pre-eminence among 
works of the kind is due to the fact that its editor has steadily 
resisted the temptation to enlarge its scope and, by admitting 
passages not really “familiar,” to diffuse the wit and condensed 
sense of the work with diluted commonplace. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston.) 


The fifth volume of Ibsen’s Prose Dramas, which has just 
made its appearance, contains “ Rosmersholm,” “The Lady 
from the Sea,” and “ Hedda Gabler,” and concludes the series. 
Two of these plays are well known, “ Hedda Gabler” being the 
latest of Ibsen’s productions, and dividing with its immediate 
predecessor the interest of literary people in this country and in 
England. This series has been admirably translated, and is 
altogether the most complete and satisfactory form in which 
Ibsen’s prose work can be obtained. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the publishers will see their way to the translation and 
addition to the series of the poetical dramas, upon which Ibsen’s 
fame is likely to rest in the end, since they represent, in the 
judgment of most of his readers, his literary genius at its best. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


It is not our usual custom to notice publishers’ catalogues, 
but we must make an exception in the case of Macmillan & Co.’s 
Bibliographical Catalogue. This is a handsomely printed vol- 
ume of about 700 pages, with portraits of David Macmillan, 
founder of the house, and of Alexander Macmillan, the present 
senior member. It contains a record of titles of something like 
2,500 books published by this one firm from 1843 to 1889, 
together with a condensed statement of the character and scope 
of each. Not the length of the list, but the quality of the books, 
however, is what this firm may rightly review with pride. The 
catalogue includes no small part of the literary, scientific, schol- 
arly, and historical treasures of the last half-century—in all, a 
mass of printed matter of more than merely ephemeral interest, 
of serious and solid worth. 


Morning Light in Many Lands, by Daniel March, isa study 
of the inner life of the people of pagandom. It is a practical 
essay on the great missionary question. Its author has observed 
carefully, widely, and deeply below the surface of Oriental life. 
It also gives a motive for missionary zeal truer and more vitaliz- 
ing than that of a dogmatic position, a motive based upon a 
healthy and sound appreciation of what our Lord’s saving work 
is in its operation during time and eternity. We commend 
very highly the spirit and tendency of this book. From first 
to last it refreshes and stimulates one’s mind, and gives much 
curious detail of the ways and manners of Asiatic peoples. 
(Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society.) 


Imbert de Saint-Amand’s Afarie Antoinette at the Tuileries, 
1789-1791, relates the pathetic story so well known to all 
students of history, and relates it in a manner which is at once 
accurate and fascinating. The poor woman, whose whitened 
hair revealed the torture of slow death she was suffering, paid 
dearly for her thoughtless folly. It will always remain an 
infamy for the French mod/esse that at this juncture so many of 
them fawned on the gutter-dogs of the Revolution. Saint- 
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Amand’s presentation of all this is singularly vivid. His puppets 
move about and speak till you forget the art in reality. Miss 
Martin’s translation is excellent. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


Sunshine in Life, Poems for the King’s Daughters, selected 
and arranged by Florence Poleman Lee, with an introduction 
by Margaret Bottome, is an interesting collection of wide scope 
signifying a catholic taste. The arrangement is chronological. 
It may be safely commended as a good collection of religious 
poetry of not too high a standard. Some of our favorites by 
Baring-Gould, Blake, Wordsworth, Shakespeare, Mrs. Jackson, 
and others we find not. Browning and Rossetti are not repre- 
sented. It feeds about the base of Parnassus, and is intellect- 
ually restful. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


We have received several additional parts of Mr. Edwin 
Forbes’s Life Studies of the Great Army, of which we have 
already spoken with high commendation as giving far the best 
pictorial presentation of the last great war. Each part contains 
a full-page equestrian portrait, several of Mr. Forbes’s famous 
etchings, and sketches in great number and variety, all con- 
nected by a text of running comment and description. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York.) 


"The latest volume of the Sermon Bible covers St. Luke i. to 
St. John iii. It contains upwards of four hundred and fifty 
outlines of sermons, and may be useful either as a commentary 
or a homiletic help. In the latter case one who is able to 
revitalize another’s sermon skeleton will find it particularly rich. 
For the most part it will simply suggest collateral ideas, and as 
such amply justify its use. (A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) 
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Magazine Notes 


The frontispiece of the October Century is a portrait of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling which differs greatly from others already given 
to the public, and which, if it is less artistic in outline, gives one, 
at all events, a stronger idea of the man’s personality ; it accom- 
panies a critical and discursive essay on Kipling’s literary work 
by the English poet and essayist Mr. Edmund Goss; his com- 
parison of Kipling to Pierre Loti does not strike us as a very 
happy one, otherwise his analysis of the young novelist’s merits 
and defects is admirable. Mr. Kennan furnishes the last of a 
series of articles on Siberia; it contains some exciting personal 
adventures. Both inventors and scientists will find an interest 
in the paper on “ Aerial Navigation” by Hiram S. Maxim, the 
inventor of the Maxim gun, who has been carrying on in Kent 
some extended mechanical experiments with a view to getting 
exact mathematical and scientific data on the subject, and who 
does not hesitate to avow his hope in the success of a machine 
he is now making ; for the construction of this “ aeroplane ” we 
must refer to the article itself. Other illustrated articles are: 
“ Tarrying in Nicaragua,” by R. S. Baldwin; “ Besieged by the 
Utes,” by Colonel E. V. Sumner, with many spirited sketches 
by Mr. Remington; and an attempt to answer the question, 
“Who was El Dorado ?” by Lieutenant Henry R. Lemly—most 
people, by the way, will be surprised to know that El Dorado 
was the name of a person rather than ofaplace. Of the unillus- 
trated papers, that of greatest general interest is perhaps the 
talk about “ The Press and Public Men” by the veteran corre- 
spondent General H. V. Boynton; among other rather startling 
statements, he asserts that four newspaper men possess the secret 
of the real settlement of the Hayes-Tilden electoral controversy, 
made before the Commission was appointed, and that, though 
they were not bound to secrecy, not one of them has divulged 
it. The fiction of the number includes short stories by Matt 
Crim, Brander Matthews—who has found a novel and striking 
idea for a tale—and F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Harper's Magazine for October is a good but not a remark- 
able number. The second installment of the letters written by 
Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins contains some excellent 
examples of Dickens’s wit; not a few passages read as if they 
might have been transposed directly from one of his novels ; 
perfect in its way is the parody on the dialogue in Boswell’s 
“Johnson.” The third of Mr. Walter Besant’s papers on Lon- 
don in ancient times deals with the period of the Plantagenets, 
and is distinctly more readable and popular than its predecessors. 
Constance Fenimore Woolson contributes the first of two pro- 
fusely illustrated articles on Cairo. Mr. F. B. Millet has a 
thrilling sketch of the ride of a war correspondent in Bulgaria 
in the Russo-Turkish War of 1887, with many slight sketches 
from his own pencil. Some charming details of architecture 
are shown in Mr. Montgomery Schuyler’s notes of impressions 
in Minneapolis. In fiction the strongest story—and we think 
the strongest story in any of the magazines for the month—is 
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that by Mr. Richard Harding Davis called “ An Unfinished 
Story ;” apart from its interest as a story pure and simple, it is 
a fine example of the possibility of combining realism and roman- 
ticism in fiction. 

It was, we believe, in The Christian Union that Colonel Hig- 
ginson first called attention to the remarkable poems—remark- 
able almost as much for their defects as for their indications of 
genius—written by Emily Dickinson. In the current A/¢/antic 
Monthly he tells the story of his friendship and literary relations 
with that strange and interesting person, giving many of her 
letters, which are hardly less unusual in their character than the 
poems. Oliver Wendell Holmes pays his tribute to his old 
friend and associate Lowell, in a poem whose sincerity and 
depth of feeling are voiced in verse of the highest finish and 
form. Mr. Stockton’s serial comes to an end—the interest, 
which had somewhat fallen in the latter half, rising again at the 
end to the level of the opening pages. Mr. Rowland E. Robin- 
son, who contributes “ Gran’ther Hills’ Patridge,” an amusing 
Vermont dialect story, is not well known to magazine readers, 
perhaps, but has long been recognized, by those who have hap- 
pened on his “ Unc’ Lisha’s Shop ” and “ Sam Lovell’s Camps,” 
as one of the best New England writers about out-of-door topics 
and Yankee character. David Dodge’s “ Cave-Dwellers of the 
Confederacy ” gives some amusing and curious accounts of the 
shifts resorted to by deserters from the Confederate army. 
There are articles, on the story of Dr. Swift and “ Stella,” by 
H. F. Randolph; “ The Ascetic Ideal,” by Harriet W. Preston 
and Louise Dodge; on Sir John Macdonald, by M. J. Griffin; 
on “ A People Without Law” (our Indian population), by J. B. 
Thayer ; and several poems, short stories, and sketches. 

Certainly no fitter choice of a writer to treat ‘“‘ The Corso of 
Rome,” in the Great Streets of the World Series in Scribner’s 
Magazine, could be imagined than that of Mr. W. W. Story, 
the famous American sculptor who has spent so many years in 
the “ Eternal City.” His article is full of dash and picturesque 
detail, and is capitally illustrated by a Roman artist, Ettore Tito. 
Sportsmen will be peculiarly interested in Archibald Rogers’s 
account of “ Hunting American Big Game” and Dr. J. W. 
Hall’s “ Action of Wounded Animals.” Mr. E. L. Wilson gives 
us an illustrated “ Biography of the Oyster,” in which not only 
the oyster but the oyster-man is studied, with many curious and 
amusing details. Major J. W. Powell tells all that is known of 
the “ New Lake in the Desert.” The installment of Stevenson’s 
serial is dramatic and exciting. A detective story by Mr. C. E. 
Caryl is ingenious, but too improbable to be really artistic. 
Mr. E. C. Martyn discusses, under the title “ Carlyle’s Politics,” 
the great writer’s attitude toward democracy as shown by the 
“Latter-Day Pamphlets ” and other writings. 
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Literary Notes 


—The memorial ,of the poet Marlowe recently unveiled at 
Canterbury by Henry Irving is the work of Edward Onslow Ford. 

—Mrs. Green, the widow of the historian, has written a book 
on “The English Town in the Fifteenth Century,” which-Mac- 
millan & Co. will bring out. 

—In its November number the “ Cosmopolitan ” will publish a 
series of letters written by General W. T. Sherman to one: of 
his young daughters, between the years 1859 and 1865, and 
covering most of the important events of the war of secession. 

—J. G. Cupples, Boston, will issue at once a limited edition 
of two Scottish works, “ Auld Scots Humor” and “ Auld Scots 
Ballads,” edited by Robert Ford, the witty Scottish lecturer. 
The same publisher has also in active preparation a life of Paul 
Revere by E. H. Goss. 

—Charles E. Merrill & Co. issue “ A Joy Forever,” being the 
substance of Ruskin’s two lectures on the “ Political Economy of 
Art,” delivered at Manchester in 1857. Additions have been 
made to these famous lectures by the author, and Charles Eliot 
Norton has written an introduction to them. 

—L. J. Kipling, the father of the story-writer, is the author of 
a book called “ Man and Beast in India,” which the Macmillans 
will publish. The book is in the nature of an account of the 
lives of the various nations in India. It will have many illus- 
trations from drawings by the author. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish a Browning Cyclope- 
dia, by Dr. Edward Berdoe, one of the most active members of 
the Browning Society. This volume will deal with the whole of 
the poet’s works, and will contain a commentary on every poem, 
with explanations of all obscurities and difficulties arising from 
the historical allusions, legends, classical and archaic phraseology, 
and curious out-of-the-way terminology. 

—Attention is called in England to the fact that no worthy 
monument of Gilbert White of Selborne exists in the churchyard 
of the remote little Hampshire village which he has immortalized. 
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There is only a small and plain stone bearing the inscription: 
“ G. W. 26 June, 1793.” Some one has scraped out the letters 
rather roughly, or they would be illegible. 

—For two guineas a buyer in a Bristol (England) auction- 
room recently secured the last letter that Dickens wrote. It is 
as follows : 


It would be quite inconceivable to me—but for your letter—that any reasonable 
reader could possibly attach a Scriptural reference to a passage in a book of 
mine, reproducing a much-abused social figure of speech, impressed into all 
sorts of service on all sorts of inappropriate occasions, without the faintest 
connection of it with its original source. I am truly shocked to find that any 
reader can make the mistake. 

I have always striven 1n my writings to express veneration for the life and 
lessons of our Saviour, because I feel it; and because I rewrote that history for 
my children—every one of whom knew it from having it repeated to them long 
before they could read, and almost as soon as they could speak. 

But I have never made proclamation of this from the house-tops. 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK 
Bemis, Edward W. Municipal Ownership of Gas in the United States. §r. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, NEW YORK 
Halloway, Mary. Cross-Roads. $1.15. 
Scarborough, Mildred. Dorothy Doremus. $1. 
Howell, Mary Hubbard. In One Girl’s Experience. $1.25. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Wheatley, Leonard A. ‘The Story of the ‘‘ Imitatio Christi.” 
Stokes, G. T. The Acts of the Apostles. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Service in the King’s Guards. $1.50. 
Bamford, Mary E. EleanorandI. $1.50. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Newman, John Henry. Poetry with Reference to Aristotle’s Poetics. 
by Albert S. Cook. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Over the Teacups. The Poet at the Breakfast-Table. 
$1.50 each. 
Reese, Lizette Woodworth. A Handful of Lavender. $1. 
Gore, J. Howard. Geodesy. $1.25. 
Ludlow, Fitz Hugh. Augustus Jones, Jr., and Other Stories. 50 cts. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. The Autocrat at the Breakfast-Table. The Profes- 
sor at the Breakfast-Table.. $1.50 each. 
Cone, Helen Gray. The Ride to the Lady, and Other Poems. $1. 
Schurz, Carl. Abraham Lincoln, an Essay. $1. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK 
Woodruff, F. E. Greek Prose Composition. 75 cts. 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘* Marmion.” Edited by Mary Harriott Norris. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Bynner, Edwin Lassetter. * The Chase of the Meteor, and Other Stories. 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 9th Edition. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Deane, Fannie A. National Flowers. 75 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Loftie, W. J. Westminster Abbey. $2.25. 
Lee, Sidney. Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. XXVIII. $3.75. 
Schuchhardt, Dr. C. Schliemann’s Excavations. Translated from the German 
by Eugénie Sellers. $4. 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, NEW YORK 
Upham, Francis W., LL.D. St. Matthew’s Witness. $1.20. 
Miller, Emily Huntington. The King’s Messengers. gocts. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE EDUCATIONAL WORKERS, BOSTON 
A Conference on Manual Training. 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA 
Lillie, Lucy C. The Squire’s Daughter. 

RAND, M’NALLY & CO., CHICAGO 
Diana of the Crossways. 25 cts. 

FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK 
Meyer, F. B. Israel: A Prince with God. 

Hofmeyer, N. J. The Blessed Life. 
Once Hindu; Now Christian. The Early Life of Baba Padmanji. 
biography. Edited by J. Murray Mitchell. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON 
Smith, Mary P. Wells. Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack. $1.25. 
Wesselhoeft, Lily F. Old Rough, the Miser. $1.25. 
Trowbridge, John. The Electrical Boy. $1.50. 
Lippmann, Julie M. JockO’reams. $1.25. 
Plympton, A. G. Betty, a Butterfly. $1. 
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Meredith, George. 
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Ewing, Juliana Horatia. Last Words. A Final Collection of Stories. $1.25. 
Ball, Thomas. My Threescore Years and Ten. An Autobiography. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
The Business of Life. $1.25. 
Van Dyke, Henry. The Poetry of Tennyson. Second Edition. $2. 
Earle, Alice Morse. The Sabbath in Puritan New England. $1.25. 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. Austin Phelps. A Memoir. $2. 
Rae, John. Contemporary Socialism. $2.50. 
SEARLE & GORTON, CHICAGO 
Starrett, Helen Ekin. ‘ Pete.” 5o cts. 
Hay, Ruth. ‘ Zay.” 40 cts. 
Menefee, Maude. How the Rose Found the King’s Daughter, and Other Stories. 
40 cts. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Ogden, Ruth. “ Courage.” 
Scenes of Wonder and Delight: Movable Picture Toy Book. 75 cts. 
Good Form. Weddings. 
EDGAR S. WERNER, NEW YORK 
Adams, Florence A. Fowle. Gesture and Pantomimic Action. $2.50. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Moore, Aubrey L. The Message of the Gospel. 75 cts. 
St. Clair, George. Buried Cities and Bible Countries. $2. 
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Outlook in Temperance 


Upon the liquor question, as upon every 
other, the young Emperor of Germany has 
a progressive programme. This has been 
embodied in an act which will shortly be 
brought before Parliament, dealing first 
with the issue of licenses, and second with 
the treatment of drunkards. In order to 
decrease the number of tippling-places it 
requires that food shall be served wherever 
drink is served; in order to shorten the 
hours of sales it requires that no liquor 
shall be sold before eight o’clock in the 
morning; in order to lessen the number 
of drinkers it requires that liquor shall not 
be sold on credit, nor to persons under 
the age of sixteen, nor to persons visibly 
intoxicated, nor to those who within three 
years have been punished as confirmed 
drunkards. The liquor-dealer is forbidden 
under any circumstances to turn a drunken 
man upon the streets. He must either 
send him to his home or deliver him over 
to the public officers. Common drunkards 
are given the same legal status as minors, 
and may be placed under legal guardian- 
ship. The guardian or the Court can 
order the detention of such persons in 
asylums. In most respects these provis- 
ions are as drastic as corresponding ones in 
America—the only important distinction 
being that the German law is directed only 
against the abuse of spiritous liquors. 

A Republican subscriber in Iowa writes 
us that our apology to the Democrats in 
Iowa in the Temperance Outlook last 
month was “ undeserved and unnecessary.” 
The Democratic platform as originally 
adopted, he says, was a high license plat- 
form pure and simple. “Four days after 
the Convention,” he writes us, “in the 
Sunday edition of the Des Moines 
‘ Leader,’ the qualifying or local option 
phrase first saw the light. The platform 
as adopted by the Convention was a com- 
pulsory high license platform ; the platform 
as revised by the ‘ Leader’ editor, and ac- 
cepted and possibly dictated by Governor 
Boies, is a local option platform. There is 
evidence for believing that the Demo- 
cratic party is using both kinds of platform 
—the high license platform with the liquor 
interests outside of the State, whose finan- 
cial support they wish to secure, and the 
local option platform for campaign use in 
the State.” This suggestion has a good 
deal of inherent probability about it. 
Nevertheless, the liquor interests outside 
of the State are not kept well posted if 
they do not know that the campaign within 
the State is being conducted entirely upon 
the local option issue. Governor Boies in 
his speeches has made this too clear to 
admit of question. Without doubt the 
liquor-dealers in Iowa will all support the 
Democratic party in this campaign, and a 
large Democratic majority in the Legisla- 
ture would threaten a measure containing 
a great deal of license and very little local 
option. Yet the re-election of Governor 
Boies would not mean that the people of 
lowa had repudiated prohibition forthe sake 
of high license, but rather that they were 
willing to accept a legalized system of local 
option in place of the unlegalized one 
which now in some measure prevails. 

One of our New York correspondents 
puts the question whether the local option 
plank in the Republican platform in this 
State gives any guarantee that a satis- 
factory local option law will be enacted in 
the event of Republican success. We are 
free to confess that no such guarantee is 
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given. The treatment which local option 
has been given by New York Republican 
legislators in the past makes it probable 
that such legislation will either be indefi- 
nitely postponed or that the local option 
granted will be local option of commis- 
sioners to refuse licenses, and not the 
local option of voters to determine 
once a year whether the saloons shall be 
prohibited. Nevertheless, the pledge 
made in the platform is so specific that, in 
case it is not fulfilled, the party will stand 
convicted of violation of contract. The 
plank reads as follows : 

We favor comprehensive and efficient excise legis- 

lation for giving local option by counties, towns, and 
cities, and restriction by taxation in such localities 
as do not by option exclude the liquor traffic. 
This is the first time, we believe, that 
the party has even confessed conversion 
to this principle, and the first time that 
the voters of this State have had a chance 
to record themselves in favor of it. 
When, therefore, we contrast this plank 
with the “personal liberty ” declaration 
of the Democratic platform, we cordially 
support the New York Republicans on 
this issue. 

The fact that we find ourselves working 
side by side with the “Wine and Spirit 
Gazette” no more shakes us in our posi- 
tion than the anti-lottery church people of 
Louisiana are shaken in theirs by the fact 
that most of the gamblers of New Orleans 
are on their side. The support which the 
“Wine and Spirit Gazette” is giving to 
the Republicans in this campaign is due to 
the desire of the liquor interest to punish 
Tammany Hall in particular, and the 
Democratic party in general, for their 
refusal to give the legislation demanded 
at the last legislative session. By defeat- 
ing Mr. Flower and electing Mr. Fassett, 
they hope to secure better obedience in 
the future. The Republican candidate is 
personally agreeable to them. The “ Wine 
and Spirit Gazette” ridicules Mr. Flower, 
the Democratic nominee, because there is 
no wine on his table, and because he is so 
strict a Sabbatarian that the Democratic 
committee-rooms were always closed on 
Sunday when Mr. Flower had them in 
charge. Such narrow Puritanism on the 
part of the Democratic candidate the 
“ Wine and Spirit Gazette” contrasts with 
the “ broad and liberal views ” held by the 
Republican candidate—a graduate of 
Heidelberg. Without doubt Mr. Fassett 
is disposed to conciliate the liquor interest, 
but the manner in which he led in the fight 
for high license a few years ago makes it 
certain that he will sign any temperance 
measure which the legislators of his party 
pass. Of course the liquor-dealers in the 
large cities do not fear local option, and 
the measure is demanded in the inter- 
ests of temperance simply that the rural 
districts which are prepared for prohibi- 
tion may have an opportunity to secure it. 

The most interesting, if not the most 
important, temperance topic this month is 
the Keeley‘treatment of drunkenness, which 
is receiving an amount of free advertising 
almost equal to that accorded to the Koch 
lymph a year ago. The most important 
contribution to the discussion is the article 
by John Flavel Mines, LL.D. (“ Felix Old- 
boy”), in the current number of “The 
North American Review.” Dr. Mines’s 
pilgrimage to the Keeley Institute at 
Dwight, Illinois, was undertaken “ against 
the persuasion of friends,” “in the teeth of 
physicians,” and “in opposition to the 
argument of the medical superintendent 
of an “inebriates’ home ” where he had 
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for months been treated. He went to 
Dwight “without faith,” and “ with only a 
tiny spark of hope.” At the Dwight In- 
stitute he found that his comrades were 
“lawyers, physicians, editors, merchants, 
three judges, the Attorney-General of one 
of the new States of the West, an ex- 
Congressman, and an assorted lot of half 
a dozen State Senators. ‘ Without excep- 
tion,” he says, “they were the brightest 
body of men I ever met.” In describing 
his experience he continues: 

After a week had passed I felt that if I had been 
anywhere else I would have had a return of the peri- 
odical appetite, and might have yielded to it because 
of my depression. I remember the terror this feeling 
gave me. AsI stood in line, I said to Dr. Keeley: 
“Tam glad that I came at thistime. I think I have 
hit one of my periodical attacks, for I feel so blue and 
wretched that if I were in New York I should yield 
and drink.” He bade me wait until the line of 
patients had gone through their treatment, then took 
me into his own office, poured out nearly half a tum- 
bler of whisky, with a little water added, and said: 
“ Drink it.” ‘* What is it?” Iasked. ‘* No matter,” 
was the reply; “drink it.” I drank half of it and 
said: ‘“* Why, it’s whisky.” ‘‘ Drink it all,” said 
Dr. Keeley. ‘‘ When you need whisky, I would as 
readily give you that as anything else.” I drank, 
went to dinner, wént walking in the afternoon, and 
never thought of it again until I went back to the 
office at the regular hour. Nor did I want any more, 
nor want to take the two-ounce bottle of whisky 
which was handed me at noon next day with injunc- 
tions to take the dose in about twenty minutes. 
That was the end of my drinking, and all that has 
passed my lips since the 31st day of January. 

This article of Felix Oldboy’s is through- 
out written in a style which gives weight 
to his testimony. This, however, is more 
than can be said of the other testimony we 
have seen from those who have been “ per- 
manently cured” by the Dwight treatment. 
The New York “Sun” of September 27 
contained two letters in support of Felix 
Oldboy’s article, and both of these lessen 
the value of his evidence. The writer of 
one of them begins by saying that “ while 
he was a patient at Dwight, IIl., the sec- 
ond Bethlehem, I had not the extraordina- 
ry'’pleasure and honor to meet Dr. Leslie E. 
Keeley, the god-inspired discoverer of the 
cure for drunkenness,” and proceeds to de- 
fend this new prophet for keeping his 
treatment secret, and selling his medicine 
at $— a bottle. He himself, he says, once 
asked Dr. Keeley, “ Why do you not sell 
the formulz to the National or State Gov- 
ernment, that this grand treatment may be 
given in every hospital and penal institu- 
tion in the land?” The reply was, “It 
would be unwise to give the formule into 
the hands of political doctors, until the 
present ignorance as to whether drunken- 
ness was avice or a disease had passed 
away.” The fact that branch institutes 
had been established in eight different 
States seemed to him to demonstrate not 
only the worth of the cure, but also that 
Dr. Keeley had not been derelict in plac- 
ing his cure within the easy reach of man- 
kind. The ethics of this we do not care 
to discuss; they are certainly below the 
standard which prevails among the rank 
and file of medical practitioners. All we 
care to note here is that the method is that 
of a charlatan, that the deiense of it is that 
of a charlatan, and that the miracles 
wrought are not one tithe so remarkable 
as those claimed for the faith cure two or 
three years ago. We are entirely of the 
belief that recurring dipsomania, such as 
that which possessed Dr. Mines, is a dis- 
ease rather than a vice, and it is possible 
that a specific physical remedy may nev- 
tralize the morbid craving. But in general 
the belief of the Dwight patients that they 
have been cured may in large measure be 
ascribed to their faith in a physician who 
is “ full of faith in himself.” 
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The Briggs Case 


The indictment against Professor Briggs 
prepared by the Special Committee of the 
Presbytery is a pamphlet of forty-seven 
pages. It consists of two charges, eight 
specifications and specific quotations from 
the inaugural address for the purpose of 
making good the assertion that Dr. Briggs 
holds and teaches the views attributed to 
him, and quotations from the standards 
and from the Scriptures for the purpose of 
making good the assertion that these views 
are contrary to Scripture and to Presby- 
terianism. We give here so much of this 
pamphlet as sets forth the charges and 
specifications. Such action of the Presby- 
tery as may have been taken on the indict- 
ment before we go to press will be briefly 
reported in our editorial pages. 


ABSTRACT OF INDICTMENT 
New York, October 5, 1891. 

The Committee have decided to base 
charges and specifications upon what is 
contained in Dr. Briggs’s inaugural address 
alone. Since: 

1. By direction of the Presbytery, the in- 
augural address was the original subject of 
inquiry by the Committee of Presbytery,and 
it was upon the report of that Committee 
‘that a judicial investigation was instituted. 

II. Because of the recent publication of 
ithe inaugural address. 

III. Because it may be regarded as the 
most deliberate and emphatic expression 
of Dr. Briggs’s doctrine, and therefore rep- 
resenting most fairly his position in respect 
to those doctrines upon which the charges 
and specifications are based. 

IV. Because of the vital importance of 
the doctrines with which the inaugural ad- 
dress deals. 

V. Because the address was delivered as 
an introduction to a course of lectures on 
Biblical theology, and is therefore to be 
‘taken as a formal declaration of the Pro- 
fessor’s attitude with respect to some of 
ithe more important subjects in his new 
department. 

It has been decided by your Committee 
that it is neither necessary nor advisable 
‘to embrace in the list of charges all the 
doctrinal errors contained in the inaugural 
address, but to confine attention to a few 
departures from the teachings of the 
Scriptures which are fundamental to the 
entire discussion. 

CHARGE I. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America charges the Reverend 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., being a Minister 
-of the Presbyterian Church, and a member 
of the Presbytery of New York, with 
teaching doctrines which conflict irrecon- 
cilably with and are contrary to the 
cardinal doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures and contained in the Standards 
of the Presbyterian Church, that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
are the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 

SPECIFICATION I. 

Dr. Briggs declares that “there are 
historically three great fountains of divine 
authority—the Bible, the Church, and the 
Reason ”—thus making the Church and 
the Reason each to be an independent 
and sufficient fountain of divine ‘authority. 

These declarations are contrary to 
Scripture: Isaiah viii, 20; Psalm cxix., 
96; Gal. i, 8,9; Matt. iv., 4, 7, lo—v., 
19—vii., 24—xxii., 29, 31, 36, 40—vii., 7, 
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13; Acts vii., 38—xvii., 11; 1 Pet.iv., 11; 
i Jobnrv.,.to; Luke, 3,4; -2 Pet. 1., 19, 
21; Gal. iii, 8-16; John v.,39; Deut. iv., 
2—xii., 32; Rev. xxii., 19; Jer. xxiii, 22— 
viii., 8, 9; Rom. iii., 2; Acts xviii, 28. 

These declarations are contrary to our 
Standards, Confession of Faith, Chap. I., 
Secs. 1, 2,8, 10. Larger Catechism, 2 and 
3: 

SPECIFICATION II. 

Dr. Briggs affirms that, in the case of 
some, the Holy Scriptures are not suffi- 
cient to give that knowledge of God and 
his will, which is necessary unto salvation, 
even though they strive never so hard; 
and that such persons, setting aside the 
supreme authority of the Word of God, 
can obtain that saving knowledge of Him 
through the Church. 

Inaugural Address—Page 25, “But 
what shall we say of a modern like New- 
man, who could not reach certainty, striv 
ing never so hard, through the Bible or 
the Reason, but who did find divine 
authority in the institutions of the Church?” 

Page 28, “ Spurgeon is an example of 
the average modern Evangelical, who 
holds the Protestant position, and assails 
the Church and Reason in the interest of 
the authority of Scripture. But the 
average opinion of the Christian world 
would not assign him a higher place in 
the kingdom of God than Martineau or 
Newman.” 

These declarations are contrary to the 
Scripture: 2 Tim. iii, 15-17; James i., 
1d.;\. Ephes. i, 20; Ps. cxix., 10s, 130; 
Luke xvi., 31; John xiv., 6—xxii., 31; 
2 Tim. 1.,9, 10; 2 Thess. ti.,13; 1 Thess. 
ii., 13; John vi., 45. 

These declarations are contrary to our 
Standards, Confession of Faith, Chap. I., 
Sees. 1, 5, 6, 7. 

SPECIFICATION III. 

Dr. Briggs affirms that some (such as 
James Martineau, who denies the doctrines 
of the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, the Resurrection of the Body, 
the personality of the Holy Ghost, who 
rejects the miracles of the Bible and denies 
the truth of the Gospel narratives, as well 
as most of the theology of the Epistles), 
to whom the Holy Scripture is not suffi- 
cient to give that knowledge of God, and 
of his Will, which is necessary unto salva- 
tion, may turn from the supreme authority 
of the Word of God and find that knowl- 
edge of Him through the Reason. 

These declarations are contrary to the 
Scripture: 1 John v., ro—xiv., 6; Acts 
iv.,12—viii., 32—35—x., 43; 1 Cor. ii., 13, 
14; Eph. ii.,20; Rom. xvi., 25,26; James 
i, 18; Matt. xxii, 29; 1 Cor. i, 19-21. 
These declarations are contrary to our 
Standards, Confession of Faith, Chap. I., 
Sees tr, $, 6,7 

SPECIFICATION IV. 

Dr. Briggs asserts that the temperaments 
and environments of men determine which 
of the three ways of access to God they 
may pursue. 

Inaugural Address—Page 28, “ May 
we not conclude, on the whole, that these 
three representative Christians of our 
time, living in or near the world’s metrop- 
olis, have, each in his way, found God and 
rested on divine authority? May we not 
learn from them not to depreciate any of 
the means whereby God makes himself 
known to men? Men are influenced by 
their temperaments and_ environments 
which of the three ways of access to God 
they may pursue.” This statement is con- 
trary to the Scripture; 1 Pet..1.,. 23, 25; 
1 Gal. i, 8, 9; John xiv., 6. This state- 
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ment is contrary to our Standards, Con” 
fession of Faith, Chap I., Secs. 1, 6. 
SPECIFICATION V. 

Dr. Briggs makes statements in regard 
to the Holy Scriptures which cannot be 
reconciled with the doctrine of the true 
and full inspiration of those Scriptures as 
the “ Word of God written.” 

Inaugural Address—Page 30, “The 
Bible, as a book, is paper, print, and bind- 
ing—nothing more. It is entitled to rev- 
erent handling for the sake of its holy 
contents, because it contains the divine 
word of redemption for man, and not for 
any other reason whatever.” 

Page 31, “ There is nothing divine in 
the text—in its letters, words, or clauses. 
There are those who hold that thought 
and language are as inseparable as body 
and soul. But language is rather the dress 
of thought. A master of many languages 
readily clothes the same thought in half a 
dozen different languages. The same 
thought in the Bible itself is dressed in 
different literary styles, and the thought of 
the one is as authoritative as the other. 
The divine authority is not in the style or 
in the words, but in the concept, and so 
the divine power of the Bible may be 
transferred into any human language. 
The divine authority contained in the 
Scriptures speaks as powerfully in Eng- 
lish as in Greek, in Choctaw as in Ara- 
maic, in Chinese as in Hebrew. We force 
our way through the language and the 
letter, the grammar and the style, to the 
inner substance of the thought, for there, 
if at all, we shall find God.” 

Page 34, “It is not a pleasant task to 
point out errors in the sacred Scriptures. 
Nevertheless, Historical Criticism finds 
them, and we must meet the issue whether 
they destroy the authority of the Bible or 
not.” 

Pages 35-36, “I sball venture to affirm 
that, so far as I can see, there are errors 
in the Scriptures that no one has been 
able to explain away ; and the theory that 
they were not in the original text is sheer 
assumption, upon which no mind can rest 
with certainty... .” 

Page 95, “I have not taken a brief to 
prove the errancy of Scripture. Conser- 
vative men should hesitate before they 
force the critics in self-defense to make a 
catalogue of errors in the Bible. It is not 
my place to distinguish between the essen- 
tial and the non-essential contents of the 
Bible. The errors are in the only texts 
we have, and every one is forced to recog- 
nize them.” 

These statements are contrary to the 
Scriptures: Heb. i., 1, 2; Actsi., 16—iii., 
¥S': 3 Cor: ii., 19:3 2 Pet:'1., 20; 21-; 2 Tim. 
lii., 16; Kom. ix., 173; Mark xii. 36; 
Acts vii., 38—xxviii.. 25; 2 Sam. xxiii., 
2; Ps. xix., 2—cxix,, 142, 160; Dany x., 
21; Num. xxiii, 19; Luke i., 1-4; John 
xvii., 17; Rom. xv., 3, 4; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 
Matt. v., 17-19; Heb. xii., 27; Gal. iii., 
16; John x., 34-36; Isa. viii., 20; 1 Pet. 
i., 23, 25; Acts xxiv., 14. These state- 
ments are contrary to our Standards, Con- 
fession of Faith, Chap. I., Secs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
8,9; Chap. XIV., Sec. 2. 

SPECIFICATION VI. 

Dr. Briggs asserts that Moses is not the 
author of the Pentateuch, and that Isaiah 
is not the author of half of the book which 
bears his name. These statements are 
contrary to Scripture: Ex. xxiv., 3, 4; 
Num. xxxiii., 2; Deut. xxxi., 9, 22; Josh. 
i., 7, 8—viii., 313 1 Kings ii. 3—2, xxi, 
8; Ezra iii, 2, 6—vi., 18; Neh. i. 7, 8— 
viii., 1, 14, 15—x., 29-39 —xiii., 1; 1 Chron. 
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vi., 49; Dan. ix., 11, 13; Matt. xix, 7, 9; 
Mark vi., 10; Luke xxiv., 27, 44—xx., 28, 
37; John i., 45—v., 45-47—Vii., 19, 23 ; 
Rom. x., 19; Acts iii., 22—vii., 37, 38— 
xv., 21; Matt. xii, 17, 18; Luke iii., 4— 
iv., 17, 18; John xii., 38, 41; Rom. x., 16, 
20. These statements are contrary to our 
Standards, Confession of Faith, Chap. I., 
Secs. 8, 9. 
SPECIFICATION VII. 

Dr. Briggs teaches that predictive proph- 
ecy has been reversed by history, and that 
much of it has not and never can be ful- 
filled. 

Inaugural Address—Page 38, “ Another 
barrier to the Bible has been the interpre- 
tation put upon Predictive Prophecy, mak- 
ing it a sort of history before the time, and 
looking anxiously for the fulfillment of the 
details of Biblical prediction. Kuenen 
has shown that if we insist upon the ful- 
fillment of the details of the predictive 
prophecy of the Old Testament, many of 
these predictions have been reversed by his- 
tory; and the great body of the Messianic 
prediction has not only never been fulfilled, 
but cannot now be fulfilled, for the reason 
that its own time has passed forever.” 

These statements are contrary to the 
Scriptures: Ps. cv., 8; Matt. ii., 5, 6, 17, 
18, 23—v., 17, 18—xxi., 4, 5—xxiv., 15 ; 
Dan. xii., 11; Matt. iii, 3—xxvi., 54, 56 
—xxvii., 9, 35; Mark xv., 28; Luke iv., 
21—xvi., 17—xviii., 31—xxi., 22—xxiv., 
26, 27, 44; John xviii.. 32—xix., 24—xii., 
16; 1 Pet.i., 10,11; Acts iii, 18; 2 Pet. 
i, 19. These statements are contrary to 
our Standards, Confession of Faith, Chap. 
I., Secs. 4, 5; Shorter Catechism, 4. 


CHARGE II, 

The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America charges the Reverend 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., being a Minister 
of the Presbyterian Church and a member 
of the Presbytery of New York, with teach- 
ing a doctrine of the character, state, and 
sanctification of believers after death, 
which irreconcilably conflicts with, and is 
contrary to, the Holy Scriptures and the 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church. 

SPECIFICATION 

In the said inaugural address, delivered, 
published, extensively circulated, and re- 
published as above described, Dr. Briggs 
teaches as follows: 

Inaugural Address—Pages 53, 54, 55, 
- . + There is no authority in the Scrip- 
tures, or in the creeds of Christendom, 
for the doctrine of immediate sanctifica- 
tion at death. The only sanctification 
known to experience, to Christian ortho- 
doxy, and to the Bible, is progressive 
sanctification. Progressive sanctification 
after death is the doctrine of the Bible 
and the Church; and it is of vast impor- 
tance in our times that we should under- 
stand it, and live in accordance with it. 
The bugbear of a judgment immediately 
after death, and the illusion of a magical 
transformation in the dying hour, should 
be banished from the world. They are 
conceits derived from the ethnic religions, 
and without basis in the Bible or Chris- 
tian experience as expressed in the sym- 
bols of the Church. . . .” i 

Inaugural Address—Appendix, 2d ed., 
pages 107, 108, “. . . It does not change 
the moral and religious nature of man. It 


“ 


is unpsychological and unethical to sup-’ 


pose that the character of the disembodied 
spirit will all be changed in the moment 
of death. It is the Manichean heresy to 
hold that sin belongs to the physical or- 
ganization and is laid aside with the body. 
If this were so, how can any of our race 
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carry their evil natures with them into the 
middle state and incur the punishment of 
their sins? . Sin, as our Saviour 
teaches, has its source in the heart—in 
the higher and immortal part of man. It 
is the work of sanctification to overcome 
sin in the higher nature.” 

This doctrine is contrary to the Scrip- 
ture: John i., 29; Luke xvi., 22, 26; 2 
Cor. v., 1-10; Matt. xxvi., 41; 1 John iii, 
2,9, 10; 1 Tim. iv., 7,8; Rev. iii, 4, 5— 
vii., 9, 13, 14—xiv., 13—xix., 8; Heb. xii. 
23; Eph. v., 26,27; 1 Cor. xv., $1, 525 
1 Thess. iv., 16,17; Eph. iii., 15, 16. This 
doctrine is contrary to our Standards, 
Confession of Faith, Chap. XXXII., Sec. 
1; Larger Catechism, 86; Shorter Cate- 
chism, 37. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
GEo. W. F. Bircu, D.D., 

JosEpPH J. LAmpE, D.D., Committee 
ROBERT F. SAMPLE, D.D., of 
JouHN J. STEVENSON, Prosecution 
JOHN J. McCook, 


Correspondence 


Something In It 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Any expression of opinion by the editor 
of The Christian Union is listened to with 
attention and respect. His audience is 
large, and his words carry weight, if not 
always conviction. For this reason his 
opinion of Spiritualism, found in the issue 
of September 19, may, perhaps, have 
greater influence than the evidence would 
warrant. He tells us that he has investi- 
gated Spiritualism both at first and second 
hand, with the result that it is “ his delib- 
erate conviction that there is nothing in 
it,” and “that all the evidence points to 
the conclusion that the so-called communi- 
cations afforded by professional mediums 
are tricks of legerdemain.” Then, calling 
in question the ethical value of the phe- 
nomena, he adds a clincher by citing the 
investigations of the Seybert Commission 
as an example of “a really adequate in- 
vestigation by candid men” on whose au- 
thority it would be well to rely—the argu- 
ment being that it is not “ every individual 
man’s duty to investigate for himself.” 
This “categorical” dismissal of a subject 
which not only enlists the sympathies of 
thousands of believers, but also the scien- 
tific interest of many others, calls for pro- 
test. 
tion” carried him beyond “the operations 
of professional mediums”? Does he not 
know that the most confirmed Spiritualists 
have been convinced by phenomena occur- 
ring in their own families or that of their 
friends, in the presence of unpaid and 
non-professional mediums? Has he read 
the reports of the British Society for 
Psychical Research, numbering among its 
members many of the leading minds o- 
both continents? Has he sifted the evi 
dence which convinced men like Professor 
Crookes and Alfred Russel Wallace? 
Is he aware of the opinions of Professor 
James, of Harvard, and Richard Hodg- 
son, LL.D., of Boston? Would they say 
that there is “‘ nothing in it”? 

Was it “ tricks of legerdemain ” that de- 
ceived the Rev. Minot Savage into saying 
that “ perfect candor and fairness compel 
me to say that some of these communica- 
tions have about them such traces of 
spirits claiming to communicate as to fill 
me with surprise”? Is it not just possible 
that the Seybert Commission may be truly 
compared with that other French Com- 
mission which investigated hypnotism and 
pronounced it all humbug? We bclieve 


Has the editor’s “critical examina-. 
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on the authority of others when we have 
reason to believe that they are both honest 
and know what they are talking about. 
The editor thinks that the Seybert Com- 
mission met this demand. But a lawyer of 
repute, and not a Spiritualist, Mr. Bennett, 
has, in his book, “ An Examination of the 
Report of the Seybert Commission,” ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it was neither 
a “candid nor adequate” investigation of 
the subject. It would seem, then, that the 
question is at least anopenone. The edi- 
tor’s “deliberate conviction” and that of 
the Seybert Commission are entitled to 
the consideration they merit, but I submit 
whether the interests of truth or morality 
require us to rely on their authority. Fur- 
thermore, it seems the editor does not 
deem the fact of spirit intercourse “ in- 
credible.” Whether “the phenomena of 
spiritism have any effect to strengthen 
or deepen a healthful belief in immortality, 
or to promote a true, wise reverence for 
the immortal and the spiritual, or to devel- 
op either beliefs or works which promote 
a larger, richer, better life of humanity” 
are interesting and important questions, 
as to which men may well differ. The 
answer one way or the other can neither 
prove nor disprove the “phenomena of 
spiritism.” This is a scientific age, which 
requires evidence first hand, even of spir- 
itual things. And the only important 
question now is, whether there is sufficient 
evidence of spirit return or whether we 
must agree with the editor’s “ deliberate 
conviction ” that there is “ nothing in it.” 
R. Percy CHITTENDEN. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

[With reference to this matter we have 
simply to say this: first, that we have not 
said that there is nothing in hypnotism 
and nothing in the transactions of the 
Society for Psychical Research—with the 
latter we have some acquaintance—but 
(1) that there is nothing in Spiritualism as 
represented by professional mediums ; that 
their performances have all the signs of 
legerdemain, and that such mediums have 
done nothing which cannot be done by 
legerdemain ; and (2) that if, outside the 
circle of professional mediums, there are 
psychical phenomena, as we are inclined to 
think there are, worthy of investigation, 
even if these phenomena should point ‘to 
the intervention of spirit existences from 
another world, nothing thus far occurring, 
or likely to occur, affords any indication 
by which we can judge of the moral char- 
acter of these spirit existences, or whether 
they are worthy of credence or no. We 
therefore go further than we went -before 
in the expression of our profound convic- 
tion that in Spiritualism, as purporting to 
be a revelation of religious truth, there is 
nothing worth the serious consideration of 
serious-minded men.—THE EDITORS. ] 


The shortest speech on record—and that, 
too, made by a woman—is heard of in 
Indiana. A woman walked seventy miles 
to hear a sermon, and the pastor was so 
pleased at this appreciation that he called 
upon her to tell the congregation how she 
came there. Rising slowly, she looked 
them over with great solemnity, and said: 
“T hoofed it.” Then she sat down again. 
—Detroit Free Press. 

If you want your boy to love you, don’t 
make him hoe potatoes in the back yard 
while a brass band is passing the house. 
—Ram’s Horn. 
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Pie Ramnieot Little Men in the World” 


Ks Palmer Cox's Brownies 









ie funny little men who so delight the little ones, and 
make the parents laugh as well, are now the exclusive 
property of THe Lapres’ Home Journat, and Mr. Cox will 
draw them for no other magazine during 1892. An entire new 
and unique programme of fun and adventure has been laid out for 
the Brownies for the new year, and they will be seen—now on top 
of Brooklyn Bridge; then, having a New Year party; again, 
| having an exciting sleigh-ride, or will be celebrating the Fourth of 
\ July; each adventure funnier than the last. Every picture will be 
\ full of that merry life and humor which have made these Brownies 
famous as little fun makers. 





This unique series begins with the 
OcToBER NuMBER 


NOW READY, ON THE NEWS-STANDS 
TEN CENTS A COPY ; 


The Ladies Home Yournal 


Edited by EDWARD W. BOK 








HE most famous living writers contribute to its columns. Its illustrations are of the finest 
quality, and are furnished by the most eminent artists. Handsomely printed and daintily 
illustrated, it is conceded to be the leading periodical for ladies and the family, and con- 
sequently enjoys a larger circulation than any other publication in the world—now 


Yae>For One Dollar we will mail the Journal 
regularly to any address for one year. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 


“Not to be Ministered Unto, 


but to Minister ” 


For the week beginning October 18, 1891. 
(Matt. xx., 26, 28; Rom. xii., 10.) 

“ Self-denial is the heart of Calvary, the 
innermost meaning of Christ’s cross.” It 
is the innermost meaning of his earth-life 
from beginning to end; as he himself said, 
“The Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many.” And thus he 
lived, preaching the Gospel to the poor, 
feeding the husgry, healing the sick, 
imparting life to the dead, quickening the 
dormant powers of spiritual life in his 
followers, and at the last yielding up his 
life for the salvation of men. Though the 
twelve were slow to learn, the lesson lived 
before them. Could they ever forget that 
one sad night in that upper chamber, 
when their Lord and Master, girded as a 
slave, washed his disciples’ feet? Could 
they ever forget the words that fell from 
his lips as he talked with them after that 
strange scene? “I have given you an 
example, that ye also should do as I have 
done unto you. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, a servant is not greater than his lord ; 
neither one that is sent greater than he 
that sent him.” 

These words were not only for the 
twelve but for every follower of the Christ. 
We are so much like children at the 
beginning of our Christian lives, we need 
so much help from others and from Christ, 
that the thought of ministry is sometimes 
lost sight of. Do wecome into the church 
of Christ to be ministered unto? Nay, 
but to be fitted for the work of ministering. 
It is our business, henceforth, to minister. 

First of all, we are to minister to Christ 
himself. We must look to him constantly 
for the supply of all needed grace, yet we 
often wish, as we read the Gospel story, 
that we could have been among the num- 
ber who received him into their homes or 
followed him, ministering unto him; but 
he has told us how we can do this now. 
“ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me.” The stone which marks the 
grave of Samuel Morley, the friend of the 
English workingmen, bears this inscrip- 
tion, “ A servant of Jesus Christ.” He 
served his Master by consecrating his 
wealth, his influence, his life, to the service 
of the common people. 

We are to minister to him whom Christ, 
the head of the Church, has given to our 
church to be its leader. A contradiction 
of terms, say you, because you call him 
your minister ? 

While every true pastor glories, as did 
St. Paul, in his title, “a servant of Jesus 
Christ,” and while all would join with him 
in owning themselves “ your servants for 
Christ’s sake,” yet a study of St. Paul's 
life will show how much he was helped by 
the brothers and sisters of the churches 
where he labored, and the tenderness with 
which he speaks of them is proof of his 
appreciation of their ministry. Doubtless 
much of his success depended upon their 
faithfulness. Let us see to it that our pas- 
tor finds in each of us not merely one to 
whom he must needs minister, but a fellow- 
helper in ministering to others. 

While we rightfully expect to gain much 
help from Christian fellowship, let us seek 
rather to minister than to be ministered 
unto. We can minister to our fellow- 
Christians by prayer, by words of encour- 
agement, sympathy, and comfort; by the 





acknowledgment of help received, and by 
bearing one another’s burdens. 

We should seek, through the Church, to 
minister to the world he came to save, by 
our prayers and by our means. As the 
Roman pontiff showed Thomas Aquinas 
the treasures of the Papal palace, he said: 
“The Church cannot say in our day, 
‘Silver and gold have I none!’” “No,” 
was the quick reply, “neither can she say 
now, ‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Naz- 
areth, rise up and walk.’” The Church in 
our day which ministers only to itself, does 
so at a fearful loss of spiritual power. 

As we have received, then, let us min- 
ister to all, remembering that only through 
love can we truly be servants one to 
another. 

References: Matt. x., 39, 42—xix., 20, 
21—xxv., 37-40; John x., II—xv., 12, 13; 
1 Cor. x., 24, 33; 2 Cor. iv., 5—viii., 7-9 
—xii., 15; Gal. v., 13, 14, 26—vi., I, 2, 
10; Eph. v., 1, 2; Col. iii., 12-14; 1 Tim. 
vi., 17-19; 2 Tim. i, 16-18; Heb. ii., 17, 
18—vi., Io—x., 24—xiii., 1-3, 16; James 
i, 27—ii., 8, 9, 15, 16—v., 16, 19, 20; I 
Pet. iii., 8; 2 Pet. i, 7; 1 Johniii., 16-18. 

Daily Readings: (1) John xiii, 1-17; 
(2) Phil. ii., 1-11; (3) 1 Cor. ix., 19-27; 
(4) 2 Cor. i., 3-5; (5) 1 Pet. iv., 8-11; (6) 
1 Cor. xiii, 1-13; (7) Matt. xx., 26, 28; 
Rom. xii., 10. 


For Headache 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. I. R. SANDFORD, Sheffield. Mass., says: ‘‘ Most 


excellent in derangements of the nervous system, 
such as headache and sleeplessness.” 








A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK 
OF REFERENCE 


A Dictionary of Thoughts 


Being a Cyclopedia of Laconic Quotations 
from the best authors, both ancient and 
modern. By TryoN Epwarps, D.D. AIl- 
phabetically arranged by subjects. 1 vol. 
8vo, pp. xii.—644, extra cloth, $5.00. 





It is believed that no work has hitherto appeared which 
equals the present volume, in scope and value, as a treas- 
ury of the best thoughts of the world’s greatest authors. 


A New Volume in Cassell’s Blue Library 
Edleen Vaughan 


Paths of Peril. By CARMEN SYLVA 
(Queen of Roumania), author of “The 
Witch’s Citadel,” “Astra,” etc. 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Or, 


There is a tenderness and charm in ‘‘ Carmen Sylva’s”’ 
writings that commend them to mothers, as well as to 
their daughters. ‘‘ Edleen Vaughan” has both of these 
qualities, and at the same time it has more, and will do 
much to enhance the author’s reputation. 


New Volumes in Cassell’s Sunshine Series 
The Fatal Request 
A Novel. By A. L. Harrts, author of “Mine 


Own Familiar Friend.” 1 vol., 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


By Right, Not Law 


A Novel. By R. H. SHERARD. I vol., 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York 





suitable for Church Socials 
100 Parlor Games and Home Amusement. 
Valuable information on How to Entertain Friends. Just 
published. Price,25c. Ford Pub. Co., Albany, N. Y. 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


“ The Leading Novel of 
the Year’”’ 


The Faith Doctor 


By Epwarp EGGLESTON, author of 
“ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” “The 
Circuit Rider,” etc. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


I2mo. 


Young Heroes of Our Navy 
A NEW VOLUME 


Midshipman Paulding 


By MoLty ELLior SEAWELL, author of 
“ Little Jarvis.” A true story of the War 
of 1812. With six full-page illustrations. 
8vo, bound uniformly with “Little Jar- 
vis.” $1.00. 

PRESS OPINIONS OF “‘ LITTLE JARVIS.” 


“*It is what a boy would call ‘a real boy’s book.’ ’— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


““The author makes the tale strongly and simply pa- 
thetic, and has given the world what will make it better.’”’ 
—Hartford Courant. 


“Not since Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s classic, ‘The 
Man without a Country,’ has there been published a more 
stirring lesson in patriotism.’’—Boston Beacon. 


NEW EDITION 


Evolution and its 
Relation to 
Religious Thought 


By JosEpH LE ConrzéE, Professor of Geology 
and Natural History in the University of 
California; author of “Elements of Ge- 
ology,” “ Religion and Science,” etc. New 
and revised edition. With numerous IIlus- 

Cloth, $1.50. 


First issued about three years ago, this work has 
already had four editions previous to the present 
one, and has proved to be one of the most satisfactory 
of the many discussions tending to establish the con- 
sistency of fundamental religious beliefs with the 
known laws of development. 


** Prof. Le Conte knows the ground on which he stands, 
and has conquered his right to be there. . . . He is a man 
in whom reverence and imagination have not become 
desiccated by a scientific atmosphere, but flourish, in due 
subordination and control, to embellish and vivify his writ- 
ings. Those who know them have come to expect a 
peculiar alertness of mind and freshness of method in an 
new work by this author, whether his conclusions be suc 
as they are ready to receive or not.”— Zhe Nation. 


trations. 1I2mo. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & 5 Bond St., New York 





— 2a = 


y, Invaluable, Tells of Cheapest Routes, Hotels, 
best locations. How to secure homes and Orange Groves 
easily. 50 cents a year, 3 months trial rocts Sample 2 
cents postage. 


0. M. CROSBY, 09 Fr.nklin Street, N. Y. 


PINLESS 
CLOTHES LINE 


The only line ever invented that holds the clothes with- 
out pins; a perfect success; patent recently issued; 
sold only by AGENTS to whom the exclusive right is 
iven; on receipt of 50 cents we willsend a sample 
ine by mail; also circulars, price-list, and terms to 
agents; secure your perntry at once. Address THE 
PINLESS CLOTHES LINE COMPANY, 129 
Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
EE 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 


and college preparatory school for girls. R 
September a3" Mire MARY L. STORER Eee 





ConngEcTicuT, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address Grorce L. Fox, Rector. 





Connecticut, Norwalk, Prospect Hill. 
M® E. H. WILSON’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Thorough preparation for college. 





Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins it th Sept. 
16, jumre panes one ‘four resident teachers jocat ed in 
one 0! easantes' ages on 
from New York, Circulars sent on sopliention. a 





Connecticut, Canaan. 
T2 REV. F. THOMPSON, M.A., Canaan, 


Conn.., receives into his family six boys to ne educated. 
Personal instruction. Advantages of a private tutor, with 
school. Gacipting; age comforts; house large; grounds 
extensive ; Good climate; no malaria. School opens 
Sept. 15. ackward boys advanced. For terms and 
admission address as above. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


$500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





FLortpA, Lake Worth. 
pride SCHOOL. Young men and women 
pursue their studies in this beautiful and 
healthful p ARIES on the Atlantic coast, Lat. 269, 30’. _ Ad- 
dress J HATTRICK LEE, Rochester N.Y; 
Ten ¥.. lag A in camel students for Harv: ard, 
Yale, Bryn Mawr, Mass. Inst. of Technology, etc. 





MassAcuuseEtTTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys ed for coll tiff 
school, or business. Ai the. chen oe 7 
bined with best mental and physical training. Buildings 
new, and constructed according to latest models ; seventy- 
five acres of ground. J AMES. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and_health- 
fully located, on Pennsylvania Railroad, yy Trenton 
and Camden, Music a precialy. wig? ear. Ad- 
dress Mrs. GERTRUDE. N, ont ent. 











New Jsrsgy, Lakewood. 
| Be wae cresinigg HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


the pines. A thorough andy attractive school for boys. 
Opens Oct. 1. JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 





New Jersey, Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 





New Jerssy, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Will open Sept. 24. 





New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL removed to Summit, N. J.; terms, $325, 
including languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 





New Jersgry, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Founded 1766. Classical, scientific, and business 
courses. E. R. PAYSON, A.M., Head Master. 





New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
N OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
Is afforded to progressive teachers, in both public and pri- 
vate schools, within a radius of fifty miles from New York 
City, in the Saturday classes of the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, New York. 
Wa ter L. Hervey, 
Acting President. 





New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
. Pre | for the Columbia and 
Repeat ieaidient “ties a, and oth or 90 le: ; “for 
women; aueber limited ; Lt attention to English, 
teeing on. ,and physical culture; daily instruction ands prac- 
n Delsarte nastics. 
‘ARY B. WHITON. A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL, Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 





New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
ai eat, ro TES LD 
Vv: $ unsurp or illustrated catalogue ad- 
dress a Principal A. G. BENE DICT. 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 
. HALL—for Young oy 42d Year. 


College Prepagation: Circulars by 
SAMUEL WELLS | BUCK, A.M. 








New York, New York City, 627 Madison Avenue. 
ISS FAIRFIELD’S PRIVATE — 
for Young Women and Children reopen Oct. 7 
Lenox Lyceum, 627 Madison Ave. a umbers limited te 
individs: attention given. College pees. Care- 
ul work in English. Four pupils received into home, 709 
Madison Ave. 








New York, New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, Freparatory, 
and Primary departments. ¢ Kindergarten, Froebel method 





New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Reopens September 23d. 


Circulars sent on application 
Mrs. LEWIS om Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Abso- 


lutely healthy k peation, Good grounds for athletic sports. 
ANK HOLLAND, C.E., Principal. 





New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE. College for Young 
Ladies. University Preparatory and Business for 
Young Men. Successful school, if it popular rat rates, Cata- 
logue of BANNISTER. 





New York, New York City, Washington Square. 

CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 p.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees: Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Pd.D.). Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 


The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited num- 
ber by correspondence. 





New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM 
Successors to the Misses Green. Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1816. Reopens Oct. 1. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, Lag Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Music Department in charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood and 
under the supervision of eS. Sherw 





Dr. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 


CERMA 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO S PAN ISH 


196 SUMMER STREET - BOSTON | TAL IAN 


Chautauqua System of Popular Education. 
JOHN H.VINCENT, CHANCELLOR. WILLIAM R. HARPER, PRINCIPAL, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 








LATS, + ccaciaies eneemad ayer 
CREEK, responde once. 
ENCLISH, 2. Faculty composed of profes- 
CERMAN,’ se in leading American Col- 
FRENCH, 3. Stude 

nts take full College 
MATHEMATICS, courses or special bra snehent 
Ta” | “chead aapoatanedte d0-College 

e e 0aolod 

HISTORY, hei Prep 8 
ECONOMICS, | 5. Time to suit the student. 
SCIENCES, Etc. | 6. Tuition fees low. 


For information regarding courses and methods address 
John H. Daniels, Exec.Sec’y, Drawer 194, Buffalo,N.Y¥ 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
—Valuabl f ti t to all wearers gf artificial 
Toatrapon the receipt of postage, Dr, W. E. DUNN. 
331 Lexington Av., cor. 39th St., New York. 





~CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


McSHANE (BELL FOUNDRY, 
oat pe geal Be Base rand tin BELLS 


AND BELLS. 
fae he terms free. o> this paper 








The finest unieey of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write, i Cosalogue ond. Frice a 








THE VAN DUTEN ‘& Att t0., “CINCINNATI, 0. 


FRENCH Actually Spoken and Mastered in 


Ten Weeks at your own home, by 


(55%h thousand }] All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each Pa become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


You can get CHEAPER! !! 
PLENTY OF THEM. 
“Nour owe racce” SUMETHING VERY FINE ? 











DELICIOUS 





“*OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


All Leading Grocers Have Them. 


House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS:. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


EWISE- @ONGER 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 
A Trip to Florida 


can be saved this win- 
ter by warming your 
house with a HUB- 
Hot Water Heater,. 
thus securing a_uni- 
form summer tempera- 
ture right at home. 
Think of the luxury of’ 
having every room in 
the house at the de- 
sired temperature and 
no additional _ coal 
burned. Our system 
embodies simplicity: 
and power, com- 
bined with moderation 
in cost. Write us, and’ 
we will put you in the 
way of getting one of 
these Heaters, no mat- 
ter in what part of the 
country you may live. 


The Smith & Anthony Stove Co 


Manufacturers of High Grade Heating 
and Cooking Apparatus 


BOSTON, MASS. 


For the cause (Not Cure), 
Hf AY FEV F R which is preventable, 
Sufferers only address 
THEODORE RUE, Box 199, BEVERLY, N. J- 


TWO-CENT stamp “will carry 
this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after yow have read it andi 


























written your name on the corner. 
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THIS ELEGANT LAMP A PRESENT FOR YOUR WIFE! 


You Must Have Soap —It is an absolute 


necessity—the only 

question is, where you shall buy it; we make it a decided object 
for you to buy of us—direct from factory to consumer, and save 
all middle-men and dealers’ profits. 

$ to make any profit on 
We Do Not Claim this transaction, but 
every one who orders becomes a permanent customer—one box 
often sellingadozen more—and we rely on your being so well 
pleased with our Box, and the handsome 
present received, that you will show them 
to your friends, recommend them, and 
thereby secure us many more orders. 


Our Combination Box 


Contains a large supply of the best Soaps 
and finest Toilet Articles made, and wili 
give satisfaction to the most 
fastidious and exacting person. 

We have been manufacturing 

Soaps for over 15 years, and 

operate one of the largest and 

best equipped plants in the 

country, having a capacity of 

ten million pounds a year. 


rir 


Is a happy combination of the useful and ornamental— 
beautified by the artisan, improved by the inventor—one 
of the most successful and appreciated products of the 
nineteenth century—which we give to induce you to buy 
these necessary household supplies from us. No mat- 
ter how many other lamps you may have, this one wiil 
be welcome, because it is so good and handsome, and 
gives such a clear, strong light. 

It is made of solid brass, polished and lacquered so it 
will ever retain its lustre without burnishing. It stands 
4 1-2 feet high, and can be extended to 6 1-2 feet in 
height. The Burner is central draft, like the “ Roches- 
ter,” and cannot smoke or smell; it throws a beautiful 
pure light of forty-candle power. Easy to regulate, can- 
not get out of order, and is in fact equal in every way to 
the most expensive lamp that can be purchased. It is 
shipped complete, ready for use, with chimney, wick, and 
handsome shade, colors red, pink, light blue, lemon, and 
old gold (with silk fringe and tassel), giving the light as 
it is thrown out into the room a mellow and subdued 


effect. 
You Run No Risk 


We do not ask you to remit in advance, or to take any chances. 
We merely ask permission to send you the Lamp and Combina- 
tion Box, and if, after 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, you are fully convincea 
that the soap and various articles are all we claim, you can then 
pay the bill—$10.00. But if you are not satistied 1n every way, 
no charge will be made for what you have used, and we will take 
the goods away at our own expense: HOW CAN WE DO 
MORE? 





Some people prefer to send cash with order—we 
do not ask it, but if readers of this paper remit in 
advance, we will place in the Box, in addition to 
all the other extras named herein, a valuable 
present. Where boxes are paid for in advance, 
we ship same day order is received. All other 
orders are filled in their regular turn. Persons re- 
mitting in advance can have their money refunced 
without argument or comment if the box or lamp 
does not prove all they expect. PRICE OF BOX 
COMPLETE, ONLY TEN DOLLARS ($10.00). 








We can refer you to thousands of people who have 
used Sweet Home Soap many years, and still order at 
regular intervals; also Bank of Buffalo, Bank of Com- 
merce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any 
other Banker in the United States. Also, R. G. Dun & 
Co., and the Bradstreet Co. 


Established 1875. 
Paid-Up Cash Capital, 
$125,000.00. ~~ 


i) 
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‘Remember, “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an 
extra fine pure soap, made from refined tallow and 
vegetable oils. On account of its firmness and 
purity, each cake will do double the work of the 
common cheap soaps. 


READ WHAT THE REV. DR. HURLBUT SAYS 
150 5th Ave., New York, June 9, 1801. 
J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in stating that 
during the past two years we have used in my 
household two of your Sweet Home Boxes, 
with the various extras, etc., which you give; 
during this time we have not had to buy any 
other soap for laundry, household or toilet use. 
The goods are very pleasing to my family, and 
we have found the lamp very useful and 

beautiful, and, in short, all that 
you have promised, and consider 
the entire outfit a most excellent 
investment. You are at liberty to 
use this letter as you think best. 
JESSE L. HURLBUT, 
Principal of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. 
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Each Box Contains 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES (Full Size), 
“SWEET HOME” FAMILY SOAP, - 
eM to last an pint ol family one full year. It is 
made for all laundry and household purposes, and has 
no superior. 

10 BOXES BORAXINE, a new and won- 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes 
without Boiling or Rubbing, by the use of 
BORAXINE. Cannot possibly Injure the 
Fabric, - - “ é . 
Simple—easy—efficient. Full information will be sent 
you. Jn each package is a coupon good for roc., pay- 
able in goods. Thus you receive ten of these coupons, 
besides the Boraxine worth in all - - 

TWO BOXES (1-2 Doz.) MODJESKA 
COMPLEXION SOAP, - - 
An exquisite beautifier. Producing that peculiar, deli- 
cate transparency, and imparting a velvety softness to 
the skin which is greatly admired. It removes all 
roughness, redness, blotches, pimples, and imperfec- 
tions from the face. Especially ada ted for the nursery 


or children’s use, or those whose skin is delicate, and 
is the luxury of luxuries. 


ONE BOTTLE MODJESKA PERFUME, 
A delicate, refined, delicious perfume for the handker- 
— and clothing. Most popular and lasting perfume 
made, 


ONE BOX (1-4 Doz.) OCEAN BATH 
TOILET SOAP, - - - 
A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 


ONE BOX (1-4 Doz.) CREME OATMEAL 
TOILET SOAP, . ° « 
ONE BOX (1-4 Doz.) ELITE TOILET 
SOAP, “ “ ‘ : = 


ONE ENGLISH JAR MODJESKA COLD 
CREAM, - - = 


Delightfully pleasant, soothing, healing; beautifies 
the skin, improves the complexion, cures chapped 
hands and lips. 


ONE BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH 
POWDER, . < 


dao ge the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the 
reath. 


ONE PACKAGE CLOVE PINK SACHET 
POWDER, Delicate, Refined, Lasting, - +25 


One Stick NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP, 25 
Price of Articles if Bought Separately, $11.35 
Price of Lamp if Bought of Manufacturer, 12.00 


$23.35 
You Get the Lamp Gratis! 


Our Price for Box Only $10.00 


For the parlor, hall, library, or guest cham- 
ber, pulpit, club rooms, lecture 
rooms, wedding, birthday, or an- 
niversary present, there is nothing 
finer, more useful or ornamental, 
than a 


= “CHAUTAUQUA” LAMP 


J.D. LARKIN & CO. d+ Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Publisher’s Desk 


Motto: 


The Vacation Prizes 


Both the number and the quality of the 
responses to our offer of four prizes for 
accounts of vacation experiences by Chris- 
tian Union girls and boys have been a sur- 
prise. They show that vacation does not 
mean idleness, and that some of the most 
practical education of the year is gained 
during the summer months. We present 
below the formal report from Uncle Peter, 
awarding the prizes, which are sent out by 
mail this week. The four prize papers are 
printed in full. 


Dear Mr. Publisher: 

One of the pleasantest and yet hardest 
things I have had to do for along time has 
been to read the papers sent in response to 
your prize offer and to decide upon the 
prize-winners. The compositions were all so 
surprisingly good and so entertainingly 
written, and describe such capitally spent 
vacations, that my impulses awarded twenty 
times the number of prizes which the con- 
ditions allowed. Having read all the papers 
carefully—some of them more than once 
—I name as first prize-winners Bessie 
Newhall, Germantown, Pa., and Charles 
Upson Clark, Brooklyn, N. Y.; as second 
prize-winners Elizabeth White Strain, Ar- 
gyle, N. Y., and Osborn Barnwell Morton, 
Morganfield, Ky. 

As a boy and young man I was so fond 
of sailing, rowing, and swimming that I 
wish there was a special prize to award to 
each of the two girls who learned to swim 
during the past summer, and who so skill- 
fully described both their experiences and 
the principles of that splendid exercise— 
an exercise as good for girls asfor boys. I 
may add that before the competing man- 
uscripts were submitted to me all names 
and addresses and letters were removed 
from them and numbers substituted, so 
that the contest should be entirely im- 
personal. The following competitors, al- 
though they did not win a prize this time, 
deserve a highly commendatory mention : 

Girls: Louise H. Bowman, Eunice L. 
Crocker, Maud C. Faulkner, Gertrude 
Snodgrass, Addie Neighbors, Mary M. 
Tarrant, Anna C. Smith, Annie D. Gran- 
ger, Mabel Hersom, Edith May, May 
Thompson Trivett, Ellen M. Brown, Net- 
tie M. Zook, Lucy M. Ellsworth, Annie 
Lawrence Edmunds, Lavinia E. Dimmick, 
“G. L. C.,” Claudia Edwards, Alice L. 
Wilcox. 

Boys: Hew Anstruther Ramsay, Rob- 
ert Chambers, Fred H. Waltz, Harold F. 
Faulkner, David P. Henderson, Walter A. 
Dyer, Don C. Francisco, Arthur T. Corn- 
well, Jr., Austin H. Lowell, Harry Avery 
Simmons, Charles W. Crampton, Norman 
L. Newhall, Charles H. Wilson, George L. 
Marsh, 

Finally, as the best expression of the 
spirit of such a contest as this, I quote 


A Family Paper 


“Be alive, whether working or resting.” 


from the letters of two of the boys who 
were not prize-winners. One says: “I 
hope my article is good enough for the 
prize, but, at all events, I shall have had 
practice in composition.” The other 
writes: “I have enjoyed fighting my bat- 
tles over again with my birds even if I 
don’t win a prize.” It is not the prize 
but the training of the contest which is 
the valuable thing. UNCLE PETER. 


First Prize for Girls 
MY KNOWLEDGE OF PLANTS 


During my summer vacation I planned 
to try my hand at plant-raising. A por- 
tion of the back yard was given me for 
this purpose, and I planted my seeds, in 
hopes of having a beautiful garden in July 
and August. 

My pansies came up first, and in July 
were blooming abundantly. I then planted 
my sweet violet seeds, as they need the 
heat of the summer and the frost of the 
winter to make them come up; but, to 
my surprise, they came up the first year, 
and had pansy blossoms on them. It is 
best to pick the pansies as they come out, 
not allowing them to goto seed. If this 
is done, the plants will blossom more 
freely. I found that there is a little vine 
that, if it is allowed to grow in a flower 
garden, will root out the other plants. I 
consider this valuable information, as 
I found it in my pansy bed. 

If manure be put in a pansy bed when 
the plants are full grown, it will make the 
blossoms larger and more beautiful than 
they otherwise would be. 

Rose lice are always troublesome, but I 
became rid of those on my bushes by 
squirting water from a syringe upon the 
leaves that are troubled by them, for 
several times, and I found the bush en- 
tirely rid of them. 

In taking slips, a stout piece, with no 
buds, should be cut off and placed in the 
ground, and kept well moist until it shows 
signs of taking root. Then it should be 
tended as any other plant. Almost any 
plant can be “slipped,” but geraniums are 
the most successfully done. Rose slips 
are rather difficult to take, and they need 
much care after they have been taken. 
They have to be planted in sand and kept 
rather moist until they have taken root; 
but unless the grower knows considerable 
about it, it is difficult to make them live. 

Sweet peas need a cool climate to grow 
and blossom abundantly in. I tried them 
this year, and they seemed to “ go entirely 
into vine,” as they grew about seven feet 
and then “toppled ” over, not having any- 
thing to hold on to. They had about five 
blossoms and then stopped blossoming for 
the summer, and this is the reason that I 
think they need a climate where the sun is 
not so extremely warm. 

BESSIE NEWHALL. 


First Prize for Boys 
BEETLES 
I have spent my vacation in collecting 
beetles. During June and July I took 
5,000 specimens, representing about six 
hundred species, in Western Massachu- 
chusetts. ‘“ Where did you get so many ?” 


you may ask. The answer is very simple - 
“ Everywhere.” I will describe some of 
the ways of collecting beetles which I 
have used this summer. 

On beating the branches and flowers of 
trees over an inverted umbrella the beetles 
feeding among the blossoms or on the 
leaves fall into it. Another excellent way 
is to sweep through low herbage and 
shrubs with a butterfly net. Water-beetles 
may be taken by sweeping among water 
plants with the net. A sharp eye must be 
kept on elder spiraa, and other favorite 
flowers, which many rare beetles frequent. 
A carcass of a dead animal is a great 
find, and beetles may be taken from it 
every day until it finally dries up. This 
sounds revolting, but a collector seldom 
stops to think of that; he soon gets used 
to it. On the trunk and branches and 
under the bark of recently felled trees 
may be found many interesting and de- 
structive species. Stones and _ boards 
should be turned over daily and then care- 
fully replaced, and ground-beetles, which 
hide during the day, may be found in great 
numbers. If a collector keeps his eyes 
open, as he must to be successful, he will 
soon discover other good ways of collect- 
ing. 

My favorite collecting-ground has been 
among some dead pines, from which I took 
one morning 203 specimens of 22 species 
of beetles, and they supplied me with speci- 
mens continuously for an entire month. 
All these species are in some way destruc- 
tive. The larve of some riddle the trunk 
with winding passages; others excavate 
their channels just under the bark, retreat- 
ing far within at the approach of winter ; 
and all contribute to the destruction of 
the tree. Many of these beetles are very 
handsome ; one in particular is of a beauti- 
ful blue-green, with golden reflections ; 
some are large and spotted, with antennz 
much longer than their bodies; some, 
again, are so minute that it is almost im- 
possible to see them. They all illustrate 
the wonderful economy of Nature, each 
species having its special work to do and 
not interfering with that of others; and to 
investigate the particular part each species 
plays is a most interesting and instructive 
work. CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 


Second Prize for Girls 


HOW I HAVE GAINED USEFUL KNOWL- 
EDGE DURING THIS VACATION 


I notice carefully every bird I see. I 
describe it to my aunt. She tells me 
something about it; we look for it in a 
Natural History (State Report, 1844); and 
we read whatever Mr. Burroughs says 
about it. In this way I have learned to 
know the bobolink, American goldfinch, 
and others. And I know the robin and 
chip-bird more intimately, because they 
built in the vine over the porch. I also 
described at home two little animals I 
had seen near a creek; was told they 
were weasels, and grandmamma read me 
an article about weasels from an old 
“ Young Folks” magazine. About Plants: 
I have learned from my aunt, first, some of 
their ways of traveling. Some seeds 
have wings; some (burrs) steal a ride, 
hanging on to animals and people. Second, 
how they change. The peony used to 
have only five petals. Nasturtiums were 
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originally water-cresses in Peru. I have 
been taught to sofice the moon, and to 
understand its changes ; and why the new 
moon is never seen rising; also to find 
several constellations. And in Kingsley’s 
“ Greek Heroes ” I have read their stories. 
We visited at Schuylerville the monument 
in memory of the victory over Burgoyne. 
Before going, I read, from Headley’s 
“ Washington and his Generals,” the lives 
of Arnold, Gage, and Schuyler. We 
climbed to the top of the monument. 
Part way up the stairway is wainscoted in 
bronze relief with scenes from Revolution- 
ary times: Mrs. Schuyler burning her 
fields; Arnold charging the British camp. 
I think Arnold was a splendid hero before 
he became a traitor. Congress treated 
him shamefully, and so did Gates. I have 
read this summer “ Legend of Montrose,” 
“ Bride of Lammermoor,” “ Ramona,” 
“Swiss Family Robinson,” “ Ancient 
Mariner,” and Bryant’s “ Robert of Lin- 
coln.” I have learned, dy doing it, how to 
make cake and scramble eggs. 
ELIZABETH WHITE STRAIN. 


Second Prize ‘for Boys 


PIGS 


I have seen the offer for prizes in The 
Christian Union, and am going to try for 
them. 

I think I will take for my subject a 
very homely one—pigs. I was very 
anxious to get a gun, and had to make 
the money myself. One way by which I 
tried to earn some was to speculate in 
pigs, or, rather, ina pig. I gave $4 for a 
good-sized shoat in fine condition, and 
paid cash. As I live in a town, I had to 
let her run out, with the risk of her being 
killed by the train or stolen; but I saved 
the slops from the kitchen and fed her 
night and morning, so that she came up 
pretty regularly. One day she brought 
with her six plump black and white 
young pigs. Of these, two mysteriously 
disappeared, and I could never trace them. 
The other four are large enough to make 
meat this winter. A poor man in the 
neighborhood who has a crop of corn has 
taken them to fatten for half. I hope 
that my two will weigh 150 pounds each, 
and, at five cents a pound, they will bring 
me in $15. This will be clear gain, and I 
still have the original pig, now a matronly- 
looking sow. In the meantime, by white- 
washing and other jobs, I made enough 
money to buy my gun and a good supply of 
ammunition. 1am trying to learn to shoot 
well, but have about made up my mind not 
to shoot any birds but those that are good 
to eat. It seems cruel sport to kill birds 
merely for pleasure. Now for what I have 
learned from my pig speculation. It is 
necessary to feed them regularly, and to 
give them a variety of food. A little corn, 
some fruit if you can get it, and slop from 
the kitchen, will be all the food they need, 
besides what they can pick up for them- 
selves, until it is time to fatten them for 
killing. Then give them all the corn you 
can afford, to make good, firm meat. If 
they look drooping, give them a little tur- 
pentine in their slop to prevent or cure 
the cholera. A little coal oil poured over 
them now and then will also help wonder- 
fully. 

Cholera, the train, and lazy darkies, 
who would rather steal than work, are the 
hog’s greatest enemies. I hope my sow 
will escape all three, and raise many more 
pigs for me. 

OsBORN BARNWELL Morton. 


O'NEILL'S 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


SIXTH 


Rich Millinery, Dry Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, Gloves, Silks, Hosiery, Laces, Ladies’ and 
Misses Suits and Cloaks, Upholstery Goods, Cur- 
tains, Fine Furniture, Clocks, Fewelry, Silver- 
ware, House-Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware. 


Special Notice. 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue, illus- 
trating and describing our many lines, 


now ready, and will be mailed free of charge to any address upon 


application. 


Send in your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 








N ATERIALS for Cro- 

. chet Scarf like this illus- 
tration: 3 spools Braine 

, Armstrong’s Crochet Silk and 

”@ a No.2 Star Crochet Hook. The 

m™ scarf can be made with two balls 
by making it a trifle narrower 
than the directions call for. 
Other articles for which this 
silk is specially adapted are ; 


Tidies, Umbrella 
Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bag, 
Lamp Shades, 
Handkerchief Cases, 
Etc. 


Full directions for crochet- 
ing any or all of above mailed 
to any address on receipt of 
one-cent stamp. 

adies, ask your storekeeper 
for Frainer Armstrong’s 
Crochet Silk. All colors war- 
ranted fast. The _ reliability 
and permanence of the dyes, 
the artistic coloring, large 
assortment of shades, together 
with the extensive variety of 
threads they produce, | have 
placed this company far in ad- 
vance of all other manufac- 
turers of silk thread for high- 
class needlework trade. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
625 Broadway, N. Y. 





(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, writé for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


EK. O<. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 





We call the attention of the 
public to our world-renowned 
sanitary relief interior decora- 
tion, 


ONLY 


MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. S. 


oo “TL incrusta-Walton” 


Which far excels anything in 
the market for its artistic 
beauty, facility in hanging, 
and durable qualities. 

For Dado purposes, or panel 
work, it is fully equal to carved 
wood, and in some respects 
superior, not having the t«nd- 
ency of the latter to shrink. 


It is a Sanitary Covering 
in its Natural State 
And all other relief goods lack this important 

quality. 


Many new designs have just been added to those 
already before the public. 


Prices Have Been Materially 
Reduced 


Thereby making the use of inferior relief imitations 
unnecessary. ; 

It is in the hands of all wide-awake and prominent 
dealers throughout the country. 

Catalogue of designs and price-lists forwarded on 
application to 


Fr. BECK & CO. 


Owners and Manufacturers 


2oth St. and 7th Ave, - New York 


Shoes 


Manufactured Expressly 
Sor the 


Fine Retail Trade 


PROTECTED BY 
PATENTS 





C. P. FORD & CO. 
(Incorporated) 
MANUFACTURERS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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Carpets 


We are offering an immense 
stock of the most approved varie- 
ties of Carpets and Floor Cover- 
ings of every description at very 


Moderate Prices 


Intermediate profits are saved 
by purchasing direct from the 
MANUFACTURERS. 


John & James Dobson 


Retail Warerooms 
40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 





eSboenol, 
Constable Ke Ce 


Novelties in 


Fat! Suits 


The Latest Productions of 
French and English Tailors 
and Costume Makers 


A large assortment of our own manu- 
facture in 


Fashionable Materials. 


Sacques 
Plain and Fur Trimmed. 
Wraps, Capes, 
and Circulars, 
English Cloth Waterproofs, 


Plain and Fancy Colorings 


Fall Fashions 


in Dress Goods 
English and Scotch 
Homespuns, 


French Chevron Cords, 
Novel effects in Wool Frieze and Silk 
and Wool Vestings. 


Bedford Cords, 
Armure Serges, 
Crepon and Crepe Barege 


For Evening Wear. 


Embroidered Robes 


In Steel and Persian Effects 


JDroadovay KH 19th ot. 


New York 





This Week 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 

We exhibit a Special Importation of Rich 
Silks, representing the very latest ideas 
in Novelties. They include Moire, with 
Satin Pekins, Pekin Broches, in both Silk 
and Metal, Barre Ondule Broche, and 
other specialties. 


IN THE BASEMENT 
We have a Special Sale of Silks at less 
than $1.00 a yard. 

Black and Colored India Silks at 45c.; 
Black Figured Duchesse at 67!%4c.; 23- 
inch Japan Silk, Satin Stripes, 65c.; 23- 
inch Black Gros Grain, Cachemere Fin- 
ish, at 85c.; also Figured India and 
China Silks at greatly reduced prices. 


James McCreery & Co. 
Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 





ORIENTAL RUGS 





(Look for this window) 


Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broad way, cor. 22d St., - New York 





Oriental 
Carpets and Rugs 


The Fall Stock of India, Persian, and 
Turkish Carpets and Rugs now ready. A 
special display of rare, artistic pieces in all 
sizes. The choicest line ever offered at 
popular prices. 


Joseph Wild & Co. 


82 and 84 Worth St. 


Near Broadway 





BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr I.— 
Scripture Selections; Parr II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 


$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—/.., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 
stimulating.’’—Congregationalist. 

“Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.” —Christian /ntelligencer. 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.50. [The ov/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 


“*T know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for its 
accuracy and its comprehensiveness.”’—Xev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. II- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

‘** There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 


The old fields, that have been culled by so — gleaners, 
Ip 


are vitalized into reproductiveness.’’—/ndependent. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 





Sf UnMNenhersomVeor 
BULBS x PLANTS 


roRHOUSEANDGARDEN 


Ferofulyiastrated and desribodn heirsuperd 
‘FALL CATALOGUE OF BULBS 


which is not only the handsomest publication of its 
kind, but in its many new and practica! suggestions 
on gardening matters, stands peerless among Ameri- 
can catalogues. In illuminated covers, it will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 2 cents in stamps, 


PETERHENDERSON:(2 


35%&37 CorTLANDTST. NEWYORK. 








HOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described. 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. A Brief History of 
their Discovery. 32 pages. 

Eureka Springs of Arkansas. 32 pages, illus- 
trated with colored plates. 

English Lakes, The. London and Northwest- 
ern Railroad. 8 pages, illustrated. 

East Lake, Ala. 31 pages, illustrated. 

Golden Montana: A Description of the State. 
10-page folder, with map. 

Gaze’s Tourist Gazette. 36 pages; Fall Num- 
ber, 1891. 

Marquette, Michigan (Lake Superior), A De- 
scription of. 76 pages, illustrated. 

Missouri, All About. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way. 96 pages, illustrated. 

Newport News, Va.: Hotel Warwick. The 
Newport of the South. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Rates and Sailings of the Atlantic Steamers to 
Europe, Fall and Winter, 1891. 

Tours, Fall and Winter, Arranged by E. M. 
Jenkins. 32 pages. 

Texas, A Description of the Principal Cities 
of. Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway. 
13-page information folder. 

Utah. Resources and Attractions of Salt Lake 
City, the World-famed Utah Metropolis. 


AUTUMN HOMES 


Maryland 














ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont {eee Place 


Baltimore 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of Balti- 
more and Chesapeake Bay | Healthiest mode of heating in 
the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recreation 
Department of Christian Union or i 
C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 





New Jersey 





AN COURT INN 
ROSELLE, N, J. 


Thirty-five minutes Liberty St., N.Y. 150 trains. 
New, first-class. Electric lights. Artesian water. Ad 
the year. 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
andcream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or w'th- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D , Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


THE PINES 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Madison Avenue, between:2d and 3d Streets. 
Now open. Address Mrs. J. M. CHILD. 











Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL HOUSE 


OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1891 


Trains leave New York at 8:15 A.M., 1:30 and 4:30 
P.M. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 


New York 
—Withor 


ARADISE HOM without 


treatment; 40 minutes out, Harlem R. R.; 
altitude 300 feet; forest trees, spring water, 
wood fires, steam heat, water-closets, baths. 


DR. CLIFT, 109 East Ith St, N.Y. ots? 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuzsine Unsurpassed. Send _for illus- 
upted pam mist. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
atkins, N. ¥. 














IRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 
SURF HOTEL 
PARADISE FOR CHILDREN; gating. fishing, and 
bathing in bay and ocean. Access via L. [. R. R., from 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. and 4.20 P.M. 





Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 


The Christian Union. 


Your Journey can be more satisfactorily planned 


after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 


arranging routes. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 





New York 


Virginia 





DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
It is a popular resort for health, change, rest, or recre- 
ation all the year. 
Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, 
Sun Parlor, and Promenade on 
the Roof. 

Massage, Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro- 
Thermal, all baths and all remedial 
appliances. 

Croquet and Lawn Tennis. 

Send for Illustrated circular. 





Pennsylvania 


Grand View House Sanitarium 
WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild and nalts water and scenery unsurpassed. 
Supplied with all modern and needful appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 














SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information address the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M, WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’! Manager. G. P.and T. A. 














LURAY INN 
FRED. W. Evans, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, 
AS THE 


Famous Luray CAVERNS 
OF WIRGINIA 


Are the most wonderful in the world. Make your home 
at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 


Natural Bridge Hotels 


VIRGINIA 

the famous natural wonder, one of the frgtest of 
nature’s creations, in the very heart of the BLUE RIDGE 
MOUNTAINS, surrounded by grand and majestic for- 
ests, and in the midst of the healing Magnesia Spring 
waters, which bubble a short distance from the hotels. 

our-horse coaches meet all trains, day or night. Dis- 
tance, 24% miles, over good roads, 

E. G. PEYTON, Manager. 


TOURS 
HOLY LAND PARTY 


Sails Feb. 6, 1892, by N. G. Lloyd Str.—$600. 
Monthly Excursions to Italy, $380. Send for ‘* Tourist 
Gazette.”’ Best ticketing facilities. 
Reference, by permission, Rev, Dr, Lyman Abbott. 
HENKY GAZE & SONS, 
_ , Sole Agents for New Thewfikieh Nile S, S. Co. 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway, New York. 


WASHINGTON! 


SELECT TOURS 


TO THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


September 17, October 1, 15, 29, November 12, 20, 
and December 10, 1891 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


Good only on Special Train, will be sold 
from New York at 


$12.50 ROUND TRIP 


Return coupons valid only on special train the 
Saturday following. 

This rate includes railway fare and meals en route 
in both directions, hotel accommodations in Washing- 
ton at the Arlington, Ebbitt, Normandie, or Wil- 
lard’s Hotels, from supper on Thursday to luncheon 
on Saturday, both inclusive. _ : 

Atrip to MT. VERNON will be provided at 75 
cents the round trip. 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


Will leave New York at 11 A.M. on the dates above 
mentioned. Tourist Agent and Chaperon will ac- 
company each party. ; ; 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information, ad- 
dress Thomas Purdy, Tourist Agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 849 Broadway, New York. For pamphlet 
givin full escription of these tours, address Recrea- 
tion Hopartenent of The Christian Union. 

Cuas. E. PuGu, J. R. Woop, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Pass. Agt. 
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‘TWILIGHT PARK 


in the Catskills 


I. 


“ Under the greenwood tree 
Come and dwell with me.” 
A] WRITE these advertisements with the 
frankness of a private letter, seeking to 
entice every reader to visit this Happy 
Valley so full of witching beauty and 
now in full autumnal glory. Here you 
may find rest and refreshment for mind 
and body, drawing inspiration from the 
grandeur of the mountains, and hearing “the still, small 
voice” that speaks to the soul in the forest recesses. 

The “ Nation’s ” editorial on “Changes in Summer Mi- 
gration” emphasizes the growing taste for sequestered 
homes amid rural quiet, and the wholesome preference for 
summer rest rather than summer whirl, and for prolonging 
the vacation season from June to October. Our people 
are learning to relish rural life as the English do, and to 
shrink from the exactions of “society” and fashion. We 
shall see Twilight Parks everywhere, and the cottage sys- 
tem has come to stay. 

Our simple log cabins are most popular. If you could 
peek into the window where I am writing, before breakfast, 
with my dogs by my side, this superb morning, you would 
think it inviting. Rough comfort is the chief aim. A cor- 
ner fireplace, some Shaker rockers, cheap matting and a few 
rugs on the floor, and a lot of “ Art Interchange” sketches 
in rustic frames on the walls, an ancient desk and spin- 
ning-wheel, with Japanese lanterns galore, a flag or two, 
some jars and mugs, a burlap portitre—and that is all. 
The beds are of the best. There is abundant light and air 
and comfort; and we relish it all, even Prince and Rover, 
waiting for their romp. 

Just now the misty mildness make a piazza hammock an 
excellent point of observation, but when evening approaches, 
and the mountains wrap their sable cloaks around them 
and commune with the stars, we gather about the crackling 
fire, and while a Russian friend dispenses tea from a sam- 
ovar the hours pass cheerily with music, song, chat, or 
other amusement. There are beds for seven, and rooni to 
entertain a score, yet one thousand dollars paid for every- 
thing. What more would you ask? 

Though the crowd has gone, we find plenty of occupa- 
tion. One day we drove to Overlook and lunched on the 
rocky verge above miles of sweeping landscape. Thurs- 
day a party of thirty supped at Sunset Rock, and waited 
till the moon rose from the Hudson Valley, returning by 
her pale gloom through winding footpaths. Building is 
going on—four cottages under way, a dozen in prospect 
out beyond Ledge End among the trees, yet in sunny 
sites with a commanding view. 

When you come to Twilight you will be “personally 
conducted”’ about the place, and shown the houses and 
the views, but you will not be urged to buy. We are not 
mercenary, but are so proud of our baby settlement that 
we want every one to know when it is getting a new tooth. 

Perhaps you may fall in love with the Park, but it won’t 
be our fault. We only press the button and nature does 
the rest. But you must be “a clubbable fellow,” and not 
a votary of fashion or Mrs. Grundy, to relish such life, or 
to be admitted to our charmed circle. 

Trains are running regularly, and both club-houses are 


open. 
CHARLES 





II. 


“ How far that little candle throws its beams !” 


FAMOUS American woman—renowned 
from Chicago to Cathay—writes to a 
Twilight friend: “Can’t you get me 
there somehow? I would rather go to 
Twilight Park next summer than any- 
where in the world.” 

So she is to have a simple rustic cabin 
perched on the Ledge and looking down 
into the Clove, with nothing else at her 
front door, and the world at her back, where she can enjoy 
the much-needed rest which she could never get at Bar 
Harbor. 

This illustrates the attractions of the Park for those who 
need quiet for study and recuperation. 

We have had guests from all quarters of the globe. A 
Swiss family rented a cottage and climbed every adjacent 
peak; a Norwegian clergyman and his wife delighted us 
with their national songs; a missionary from Syria gave 
charming Oriental reminiscences ; a Russian lady, a friend 
of Verestchagin, provided caravan tea from a real 
samovar ; an Italian officer vied with our native artists in 
sketching the landscape; there were French, German, 
and Spanish families in our cosmopolitan company ; an 
English visitor from China; while an engineer friend just 
back from railroad building in Borneo wrote to ask if 
Catskill air would cure jungle fever. 

New Orleans and Milwaukee were both represented, 
besides Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, German- 
town (friends of the Rockmores of Squirrel Inn), Boston, 
Worcester, Newark, Lakewood, and all about New York. 

Recently there were seated at supper at Ledge End 
three college professors from Philadelphia; a New York 
clergyman ; the editor of a New Orleans daily ; a Smithso- 
nian Institution scientist ; a Toledo (O.) Judge ; a Russian 
journalist ; a correspondent of the London “Illustrated 
News ;” a French teacher of languages; a well-known 
engineer; an artist; and a physician. 

We have been overrun with clergymen and artists. 
Seven divines sat on the platform when our Union Church 
services began, and one stumbles over enthusiastic sketch- 
ers at every outlook. Thanks to the Kodak people, our 
guests are re-discovering the beauties of the Catskills. 
Already our roughest log cabin has been painted four 
times. 

A Rip Van Winkle calm pervades the region about, but 
the Park is still lively—we had 40 at table yesterday. 
The woods begin to show their full autumnal colors, and 
drives and walks keep every one outdoors. Why should 
not more persons visit the mountains when every tree and 
bush is on fire? 

Because schools are open must we all go back to work ? 











F. WINGATE 


Haines Falls, Greene Co., N. Y. 
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Financial 


Several influences enter into the estimate 
of the conditions ruling in the money mar- 
ket of the week. The first of October is 
a date on which large payments are made 
by corporations, cities, States, and by the 
Government. It is estimated that $32,000,- 
ooo are distributed by corporations, for 
interest and dividends alone ; further, the 
Government has about $10,000,000 of 
pensions to pay in October, and it has yet 
to redeem about $7,500,000 4% per cent. 
bonds, the time having expired when these 
can be extended at 2 per cent. The New 
York City Government pays off a line of 
revenue bonds also on the first of October, 
the date on which its taxes become due. 
These events serve to unsettle bank accounts 
somewhat, and have, in anticipation, caused 
a curtailment of call loans temporarily, 
but even this fact has not served to stiffen 
rates this week, for money on the call 
market has ruled on the average at 5 to 6 
per cent., with extremes as low as 3 per 
cent. and as high as 9 percent. This 
comfortable state of money matters on the 
first of October is chiefly due, this season, 
to the arrival of about $7,000,000 of gold this 
week from the other side. This makes up 
about $9,000,000 for the season thus far, 
with, say, $7,000,000 more on the way, and 
with new shipments every day taking place. 
September’s imports of gold reached about 
$12,000,000, with the season fairly started 
during which we are to look for a very 
large expansion of gold imports, as we in- 
timated a week ago. The Bank of Eng- 
land did not raise its rate of discount on 
Thursday beyond the 3 per cent. of last 
week, although considerable losses of gold 
are reported, both by it and by the Bank 
of France, for the week. The money 
market of this season is a striking contrast 
to that of a year ago, when rates were 
affected not only by the drain on the banks, 
but by the feeling of distrust which at the 
corresponding date a year ago was just 
beginning to tell on bank balances, and in 
the increasing difficulty in making loans 
on the average range of collateral. At the 
present writing a decided falling off is 
noticeable in the Western demand for cur- 
rency, while the South is taking only a 
moderate amount, and is evidently better 
supplied this year than in previous seasons. 

The September quarterly report of the New 
York Central Railway, published on Wed- 
nesday, makes a most remarkable exhibit. 
After earning and paying the quarterly div- 
idend of 1 per cent., the company shows 
a net surplus for the quarter of $901,000, 
equal to another I per cent. on its $90,000,- 
ooo stock; which is little less than a mill- 
ion dollars better than for the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1890. It is fair to state, 
however, that a year ago (corresponding) 
was the quarter in which the strike took 
place. These figures are a marked con- 
trast with the beggarly showing of the 
Missouri Pacific—including the Iron 
Mountain Company—for the nine months 
of its fiscal year, wherein, after paying two 
quarterly dividends of 1 per cent. each, 
the company confesses to a deficit for the 
three quarters of $1,600,000 about, $700,- 
ooo of which was paid in re-negotiating 
$7,000,000 of 7 per cent. bonds of the 
Cairo and Fulton branch at 5 per cent., 
which came due this year; but aside from 
this, the showing is an exceedingly lean 
one, and the passage of the current quar- 
ter’s dividend, noted last week, is accom- 
panied with the additional discouragement 
of the above conditions to the stockholders. 
The crash that has followed (in the market 
price of the stock) the publication of these 


facts, together with the passage of the div- 
idend, has resulted in a decline of over 
20 per cent., from 77 to 55 about, and 
there seems to be little buying power even 
at these relatively very low figures. 

The phenomenal shrinkage of this stock 
has somewhat shaken the buoyant feeling 
which has prevailed for a month, and a 
realization on the general list commenced 
early in the week, which has resulted in a 
decline of from 2 to 5 per cent. The 
market was entitled to a moderate reac- 
tion, and this Missouri Pacific fiasco has 
tended to aggravate the natural move- 
ment. Yet people will make a mistake if 
they conclude that this setback marks the 
termination of the bull movement in the 
markets; it is but an incident, and there 
are signs already that large blocks of stocks 
have been taken on this liquidation by 
strong parties; indeed, in the closing hours 
of the week the whole tone of reactionary 
feeling has changed into one of buoyancy. 
The movement on Wall Street now in 
progress is one of wide significance; no 
such foundation for a large and extended 
appreciation in values has existed for 
eleven years, or since 1880, as now exists ; 
a foundation which has this week, or 
during the past ten days, become strength- 
ened and finally confirmed by the issuing 
of the corn crop from all the dangers to 
which it was liable, until recently, from 
frosts, droughts, storms, etc. The possi- 
bility of injury from any of these is past, 
and, probably, we have the largest, or 
next to the largest, corn crop we ever had, 
with a heavy foreign demand which is 
even now taking the remnant of last 
year’s yield in almost unprecedented ship- 
ments and at high prices. The failure of 
S. V. White & Co. early last week, the 
house which undertook to corner Septem- 
ber corn in the Chicago market, has set 
free a heavy accumulation of corn, and 
has reduced the quotation to a figure 
where the foreign markets are taking it in 
large volume. This new condition, added 
to the great wheat yield, and to the extraor- 
dinary foreign demand for this cereal, 
also, foreshadows an addition to the 
resources and capital of the country 
which promises wonderful results in every 
department of industry and commerce. 
The result of this large outflow of cereals 
is demonstrated in the increasing export 
figures for our merchandise account. We 
have the figures for August, showing nearly 
$7,000,000 excess of merchandise exports 
over imports for that month, against a 
large balance the other way in the corre- 
sponding year of 1890. The port of New 
York alone exhibits nearly $25,000,000 
increase of exports over the corresponding 
nine months of 1890, ending with Septem- 
ber, while imports are decreasing rapidly ; 
for the month of August, at all ports, 
they show 19 per cent. less than last 
year in August. This decrease is notice- 
able in dry goods more than in any other 
line of foreign imports, but the loss is patent 
in all descriptions of goods manufactured 
in this country, or that is being estab- 
lished as an industry here. The main 
feature with railways, now, is the lack of 
equipment; the carrying trade is pressing 
them so on every hand with the new wheat 
crop flooding the markets, that it is almost 
impossible for the trunk roads to prevent 
a blockade. The Milwaukee and St. Paul 
reports its earnings for the past week, show- 
ing an increase of $108,000; last week 
the increase was $98,000. The Atchison 
still continues to exhibit wonderful figures 
in excess of the returns a year ago, and 
the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas shows 
$30,000 increase for the third week in 





September. The Oregon Improvement 
Company makes a showing for the month 
of August of $140,000 net earned, against 
$103,000 in August, 1890. This is a 
Pacific Coast company, and is an example 
of the figures to be looked for from that 
region. 

The bank statement for the week is as 
follows : 

Loans, decrease 

Specie, increase 

Legal tenders, decrease 

Deposits, decrease 

Reserve, decrease 
This leaves the banks with about $3,100,- 
ooo in surplus reserve. Yet the banks are 
probably in a better condition, actually, 
than this exhibit gives them, as it must be 
remembered that this is the average con- 
dition, not the actual. The large arrivals 
of gold at the close of the week, and the 
heavy payments of the Treasury on the 
first of October, are not reflected in these 
figures. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 
AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
«ee 


308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 

$500,000 00 


claim 1,994,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities. 455,708 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 


$2,950,394.07 
. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
AS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, 5 Fea and Treas. 
JA NG, Actuary. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, - 
Capital authorized, .... . #4, 
Paid in (Cash), 2, ’ 00 
—— and undivided profits, K 67 
Asse . « « 14,074,813 56 
This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securities. 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industr' al, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and:Treas. 






































OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshige St. 
Phila., 4th’'& Chestnut St. Kansas City, 
London, England. Berlin, a-, 


Texas Loansan¢ Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


Endgugndent and Christian Union News- 
Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; 
San Antonio, Texas: 


Lockwood National Bank; San 
Astonto 4+——} Ba 


nk, 
Edinburg) i. portland: The Scottish-American Mortgage 
0.5 


For eae write to 
B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cunt. Diente secured by de- 
posit of re mort; with the Union Trust Com- 
Nonmen New ork. Amount of issue limited by law. 

snmestons Fi » Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bo: 

FRANK ® "ES HNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Stree 





New York rk Cuy: 
atso' 
Wird National a 
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CAREFUL 
INVESTORS, 


who want a security pay- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice, 


Buy OUR 


CERTIFICATES. 
All secured by City First 


Mortgages. Money with this Asso- 


Savings & Loan ciation will earn nearly 
ae Stion Three Times as much is 
of Minneapolis, 


in an ordinary ae 
Assets, $675,000, e 


bank, and can be wit 
drawn at 30 days’ notice. 


mesg Hy Fe NEWHALL, mitin 
5383 Drexel Building, PHILAD’ 


6% Gold Bonds 


The CITY of PROVO, UTAH, issues $120,000 
of Bonds for the construction of Water Works, 
denomination $1,000, 6 per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually, dated Oct. rst, 1891, due in 10 and 
20 years, and principal and interest payable in 
GOLD COIN at the CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK, New York City. 





Real Valuation of Property, - © $8,000,000 
Assessed Valuation for Taxation, - 3,250,000 
Population of City, - - - - 6,000 
Population of the County, -  - 23,500 


We offer these bonds in any amount at PAR 
and accrued interest, subject to prior sale. Write 
for circular and particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 





There is something of the 
financier in every man or wo- 
man who has a hundred dol- 
lars to lend. 

A primer on western invest- 
ments is meant to prompt such 
people to think for themselves 
and to give them what to think 
on. 

Sent free. 

ea 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


Hartford, Connecticut, 
Office J ohn Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 





Have Youa 
Hundred Dollars? 


or a thousand? and do 
you really need for it the 
best rate of interest, con- 
sistent with safety? Our 
book on _ investments, 
sent free, will help you to 
invest it. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. s2entets 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 








Messrs. R. J. DEAN & C0., 302 Greenwich Street, New York 
Messrs. A. B. TURNER & BRO., 89 State Street, Boston 
The CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, Boston 


Will Receive Subscriptions for 


24,000 Eight Per Cent. Cumulative Prefd. Shares of $25 - $600,000 


16,000 Common Shares of $25 each - * . 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds - 


400,000 
500,000 


Issued by the 


Consolidated 
Fibre Board & Leatheroid Co. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of Maine 


The Shares will be issued as Full Paid and Non-Assessable. 
Stockholders will not be Subject to Personal Liability 





This Company will acquire the business and 
assets as going concerns of the Mousam 
Manufacturing Co. and Leatheroid Manu- 
facturing Co. at Kennebunk and Poland, Me., 
and Boston, Mass., the Towne Manufacturing 
Co. at Boston, the Harwood Manufacturing 
Co. at Leominster and Boston, and the firm of 
Clegg & Fisher at Lawrence and Boston. It 
will have PRACTICAL CONTROL of the 
Leather Board business in its numerous 
branches, and ENTIRE CONTROL of the 
patented Leatheroid now extensively used for 
insulating material, and for the manufacture 
of trunks and sample boxes, mill and factory 
cans and boxes, shoe counters and other arti- 
cles requiring light weight, strength, and 
elasticity. 


The books of each of the above-named concerns 
have been examined by Messrs. Hart Bros., Tibbetts 
& Co., chartered accountants, London and New 
York, whose report shows: 


SALES FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS 
Year ending June 30, 1888, - $499,843.61 
Year ending June 30, 1889, - 528,288.22 
Year ending June 30, 1890, - 711,172.91 


NET PROFITS FOR THE PAST THREE 
YEARS 

Year ending June 30, 1888, - $128,055.05 

Year ending June 30, 1889, - 124,791.47 

Year ending June 30, 1890, - 139,861.07 


The last year includes the sales and profits of the 
Towne Manufacturing Co. No deduction has been 
made for depreciation, as the property is in the best 
condition. The saving from joint operation will 
greatly exceed the usual depreciation allowance and 
the expenses of management. 

The combined assets of the several concerns as of 
June 30, 1890, show real estate, machinery, and tools, 
$461,032.35; cash, bills and accounts receiv- 
able, merchandise, and sundries, $983,991.56; 
and the proceeds of $100,000 of the securities 
now offered will be added as additional working 
capital. 

The combined profits from June 30, 1890, to the 
taking over of the properties are estimated at 
$150,000. 

The bonds will be payable in gold; principal in 30 
years, interest semi-annually at 5 per cent., but re- 
deemable at the option of the Company after 5 years, 
on three months’ notice, at 5 per cent. premium. 

The preferred shares will be entitled to dividends 
in April and October at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum before any dividend can be paid on 
the common stock, and will share Aro rata with the 
common stock after the payment of dividends 
upon the latter at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL 
Bay State National Bank, Lawrence, Mass. 
Leominster National Bank, Leominster, Mass. 





Taking the earnings for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1890, as a fair basis for 
calculation, the divisible profits amount 





to - - $139,861.07 
Five per cent. interest 
on $500,000 bonds, - $25,000 
Eight per cent. divi- 
dends on preferred 
stock, - - 48,000 73,000.00 
Leaving a balance of $66,861.07 


Available for dividends on the common stock, or 
over 16 per cent, 


Subscriptions will befpayable : 
Io per cent on application. 
30 per cent. on allotment. 
60 per cent. in ro days after allotment. 


The right is reserved to reject any and all appli- 
cations, or to allot to any applicant a proportion 
of his subscription. If no allotment is made, the 
application money will be returned. Temporary 
receipts will be given and exchanged for certificates. 

The vendors and their friends have agreed to take 
and subscribe for over One Million Dollars 


| of the securities, and the satisfactory management 


of the new company is assured by the retention of 
the former managers of the several concerns, who 
have agreed to serve as 


DIRECTORS: 


EMERY ANDREWS, President (Treasurer 
of the Leatheroid Manufacturing Co. and Presi- 
dent of the Mousam Manufacturing Co.). 


HON. CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-Presi- 
dent (President of the Central National and 
Home Savings Banks, Boston). 


HON. HOMER ROGERS (Director of the 
Market National Bank of Brighton, and of the 
Mousam and Leatheroid Co’s). 


HON. J. A. HARWOOD (President of the 


Harwood Manufacturing Co.). 


STEPHEN MOORE, Treasurer (Treasurer 
of the Mousam and President of the Leatheroid 
Manufacturing Co.). 


JAMES C. FISHER (Clegg & Fisher, Law- 


rence, Mass.). 


W.C. COGSWELL, (Counselor-at-Law). 


Trustee for Bondholders: 
State Street 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 


53 State St., Boston 


Prospectuses and Forms for Application 
may be obtained from and Applications made to 
either of the Banks or Bankers named, with check to 
their order for the 10 per cent. deposit. 


ALSO BE RECEIVED BY 


Ocean National Bank, Kennebunk, Me. 
Shoe and Leather National Bank, Auburn, Me 
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Fact and Rumor 


—As an evidence of the independence 
of American girls it is reported that 
within the last six months 150 young 
women have taken up timber claims in 
the State of Washington. 

—A church in Lower Austria has just 
received a legacy of three hundred florins. 
It was bequeathed by a merchant of Vien- 
na to atone for his having broken a window 
during a lesson in catechism when a boy 
eleven years old. 

—The Pope’s army, it is said, is com- 
posed of two generals, two colonels, two 
lieutenant-colonels, one major, two cap- 
tains, and four lieutenants, besides sixty 
private soldiers. The Papal cavalry con- 
sists of thirteen men. 

—The Philadelphia “ Ledger,” referring 
to a recent Outlook paragraph in The 
Christian Union, says: “A leading relig- 
ious journal has rummaged the Internal 
Revenue reports with a result of finding 
that Boston shipped to Africa during the 
last fiscal year over 800,000 gallons of 
rum, valued at nearly $1,000,000. It must 
be acknowledged that Boston contributes 
with great spirit to the elevation of the 
heathen.” 

—“ The ‘legger’ in an English canal 
tunnel has a hard time of it,” says a trav- 
eler. “I went through two canal tunnels 
this summer. The canals are just the 
width of one of the small barges used, and 
but very little higher than the board 
which runs from the alleged cabin to the 
tow-line pole. As it is impossible for a 
horse to tow the barge, the animal is led 
around or over the hill, and a legger lies 
on his back on the board referred to, and, 
raising his legs from his hips, pushes the 
boat along by pressing on the dilapidated 
roof of the tunnel.” 


A Test of Taste 


Our boarding-house, writes a correspond- 
ent of The Christian Union, possesses 
an inveterate grumbler whose “model of 
all the virtues ” is the “ Hotel in the 
Catskills.” We felt an approaching cli- 
max when he began, “ At Hotel in 
the Catskills they did everything to make 
us comfortable. They even had family 
prayers every morning.” 

« And did the guests generally attend ?” 
queried a much-enduring listener. 

“ Indeed they did,” was the somewhat 
lofty reply. “ They were the kind of peo- 
ple who would appreciate such things— 
why, there wasn’t one of them that paid 
less than fifteen dollars a week.” 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be held in the Euclid 
Avenue Congregational Church (corner of Logan 
and Euclid Avenues), Cleveland, Ohio, October 20-22. 
The meeting will open prompt at 3 o’clock Pp. M. 
October 20, at which time the General Survey and 
Treasurer’s report will be owe In the even- 
ing Rev. Albert J. Lyman, D.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
will preach the sermon. 

So far as possible, the Cleveland churches will en- 
tertain those who attend. Those purposing to be 
present, and wishing entertainment, are requested to 
write to 

ASSIGNMENT COMMITTEE, Cong’] Rooms, 
Y. M. C. A. Burlding, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Special rates will be arranged at hotels for those 
who desire to pay their own way. 

RAILROAD FACILITIES 


The Southern Passenger Association (in case one 
hundred persons attend), the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad (in Illinois), the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion from its territory (viz., Chicago eastward to 
Buffalo, not including Michigan), and the Boston 
Passenger Committee, will give two-thirds rates to 
persons attending the Annual mar my The usual 
certificate plan will be observed—the delegates pay- 
ing full fare to Cleveland, securing certificate of 
agent at time of purchase, and one-third fare return- 
ing. We expect like courtesies from other roads. 

“he Association is invited to visit Oberlin on Fri- 
day forenoon, October 23, and appropriate exercises 
have been arranged. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CoO. New York, 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CoO., Boston. 


Subscription for 


$3,000,000 
7 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK. 
SHARES $50 EACH 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


No. 120 Broadway, New York 








DIRECTORS: 
Boston, Mass. | MARCELLUS HARTLEY New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburg, Penn. | GEORGE W. HEBARD........ . New York, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. | HENRY B. HYDE New York, N. Y. 
A. M. BYERS Pittsburg, Penn. | BRAYTON IVES New York, N. Y. 
CHARLES FAIRCHILD Boston, Mass. ' GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, Jr... Pittsburg, Penn. 


Registrar of Transfers: Mercantile Trust Co., 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
LEMUEL BANNISTER 
AUGUST BELMONT 





WE ARE AUTHORIZED TO OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION THE ABOVE ISSUE of 
SEVEN PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK AT PAR 


The Preferred Stock is entitled to a cumulative preferred dividend of 7 per cent., payable semi-annually on Jan. 1 
and_ July 1, and, in addition, to a proportionate share of all dividends declared in any year, after 7 per cent. has been 
paid on the: other stocks outstanding. ‘Lhe Preferred Stock has also a preference in the assets of the Company in 
case of liquidation over all other stocks. : , 

The authorized capital stock of the Company is $10,000,000, of which $4,000,000 is Preferred Stock. Shares, $50 


eac. 
The portion offered for subscription will be full paid and non-assessable when taken and paid for hereunder. 
Anpiication will be made to list the stocks on the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
The proceedings taken by the Company to create this issue of Preferred Stock have been submitted to counsel, and 
they advise us that the reorganization and this issue of Preferred Stock are valid in law 4 
_ The business of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company has grown to its present large proportions 
in about five years. Its growth has been not only rapid, but continuous, and os fully kept pace with the remarkable 
development of the electrical industry. Sales are as foliows : 
9 months from rst April to 31st December, 1886. 
12 months, to 31st December, 1887... 
12 months, to 31st December, 188... 
12 months, to 31st December, 1889... 
12 months, to 31st Decemper, 1890 


$141,846.71 

-- 874,657 87 
+» 1,288,569 41 
- 3,618 379 81 

4,289,086.81 


The Company manufactures its apparatus at three fully equipped factories, located, respectively, at Pittsburg, Penn.» 
Newark, N J , and New Yerk City, which furnish exceptionally complete facilities for the manufacture of all kinds 
of electric light and power apparatus. x : e 

he Company relies chiefly for success upon the quality and mechanical perfection of its work, aithough it has more 
than one thousand patents affording valuable protection against competition. 
k Spe omenny will continue to have the benefit cf the mechanical and engineering ability of its founder, Mr. West- 
inghouse. 

We have made an estimate of the assets of the combined Companies, and our examination has led us to believe that, 
after making liberal deductions for all foreseen contingencies, the a: sets of the reorganized Company will furnish ap 
security for the total issue of Preferred Stock, without taking into consideration the value of the patents at all, and that 
the working capital will be fully sufficient to conduct the business on an economical basis, the saving in the interest ac- 
count alone being sufficient to pay full dividends on this issue. 

Subject to certain reservations detailed in the prospectus, the examination of the accountants shows an average profit 
of $443,140.52 per annum for the periods considered. 

We invite subscriptions to the above-mentioned Preferred Stock AT PAR, payable as follows: 


10 |IPER CENT. ON APPLICATION; 30 PER CENT. ON ALLOTMENT; 30 PER CENT. 
ON 2d NOVEMBER; 30 PER CENT. ON 23d NOVEMBER. 


Subscribers have the option of paying in full for the stock allotted to them, and interest on the anticipated payment 
will be allowed at the rate of 4 percent. perannum, — 
The right is reserved to reject er reduce any subscriptions and to make allotments of less than the amounts applied 
for. In allotment. preference will be given, so far as practicable, to those stockholders assenting to the recent plan of 
reorganization and to employees and dealers in the Company’s manufactures. i 

The failure on the part of the subscriber to pay any installment when due shall operate as a forfeiture of all previous 
payments. 

he subscription list will = simultaneously at 10 o’clock A.M. on Wednesday, the 14th 

day of October, 1891, and close at o’clock P.M. on Friday, the 16th day of October, 
1891, at our offices. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
[23 Nassau St., New York 





LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 
44 State St. Boston 
Copies of the Plan of Reorganization, the prospectus, with full details and forms of application, can be obtained at 
the offices above mentioned. 


The subscription for the entire amount of the Preferred Stock above offered has been 
guaranteed by underwriters in this country. 


WHE OFFER FOR SALE 


The balance of stock of the 





Boston Orange Growers’ Company 


(Owners of Orange Groves and Growers of Choice Florida Oranges) 


The annual dividends of which at six per cent. are secured by deposits 
held in trust by 


The American Loan & Trust Co., of Boston 


And upon each certificate of stock issued it certifies that it will pay divi- 
dends of THREE PER CENT. January 1st and July rst of each year for 
six years. The increase in value of the stock by reason of the increase in value 
and product of the property of the Company is large each year, and we feel confi- 
dent that permanent annual dividends of not less than 15 per cent. will be realized. 
We offer this stock at its par value, $50 per share and accrued dividends from 
July rst (25c. per share per month). We will take orders for one or any number of 
shares. Send draft on Boston or New York, or cash by ex. pd., or Postal Order. 


M. D. BROOKS 
General Agent Boston Orange Growers Co. 


34 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Correspondence 


“The Usual Formal Exercises” 


A Protest from Edward Everett Hale 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The report of the Unitarian Conference, 
in your paper of last Saturday, begins 
with these words: “ The Unitarian Con- 
ference held at Saratoga last week was 
opened, after the usual formal exercises, 
with an address by the new President of 
the Association, Mr. George William 
Curtis, of this city.” 

They furnish me with a text for a note 
which, for some time, I have been tempted 
to write to you, on the attitude assumed 
by the “evangelical” newspapers and 
journals with regard to religious services. 
We who stand outside the so-called 
evangelical churches are better critics of 
this attitude than they who enjoy the 
privileges of their fellowship. And, for 
some time past, it has seemed to me that 
it was desirable to make some statement 
of the view in which thoughtful outsiders 
regard such utterances of what is called 
the “religious press.” In this case, the 
“usual formal exercises” of which you 
speak were: . 

First, a devout and intensely interesting 
sermon, by a distinguished preacher, on 
the Real Presence of God, and the evi- 
dences from man’s free will which show 
that man is a child of God. This sermon 
was heard by fifteen hundred people, 
crowded together in the great town hall of 
Saratoga, which has generally been given 
to political purposes. The mere delivery 
of such a sermon, alive with the profound- 
est lessons of infinite life, consecrated that 
place, and made it a church. 

Second, the other of the “usual formal 
exercises” was the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, in the same place, crowded as be- 
fore. The officiating clergyman said, 
afterwards, that the cups returned empty 
which had been filled for the purpose of 
the communion service, long before the 
clergymen in charge of them could pass 
to the end of the hall. I have been pres- 
ent at many occasions where large bodies 
of people met together for the celebration 
of the communion, but I have never joined 
in a communion service where so many 
persons received the elements, certainly 
not in any service where so many different 
races of the world, so many different na- 
tions, and so many States of our country 
joined thus in the expression of universal 
brotherhood, and in seeking the closest 
communion with God. 

To us who, as I think you will yourself 
admit, are congregationalists of the Con- 
gregationalists — congregationalists pure 
and simple—services like these do not 
seem to be “the usual formal exercises,” 
which are to be spoken of as mere matters 
of detail, and pushed out of the way. But, 
as I said, we are not unused to language 
of this sort, in what are called the “ evan- 
gelical” journals. And I take the liberty 
to write to you to say that, if you are at 
all curious as to the reason why large 
numbers of persons of religious habit dis- 
like what is called Orthodoxy, abstain 
when they can from the services of ortho- 
dox churches, trample creeds under their 
feet, and, in general, refuse to admit that 
religious service is in any way a mechani- 
cal function, may be found in the unfor- 
tunate fact that so-called ministers of 
religion are, by the machinery of theologi- 
cal schools, by the contrivances of sects, 
and the other misfortunes of high organ- 
ization, accustomed to think even of de- 





vout sermons, and of what they themselves 
call “‘sacraments,” as being “ formal exer- 
cises,” which might be spoken of like the 
roll-call of a militia company. For 
persons who have the lead of relig- 
ious bodies which are fettered by 
creeds, or for persons who direct the 
expressions of journals which are organs 
of such bodies, it is quite worth while to 
note such dangers of high organization. 
For this is certain, that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church lost half Europe when it 
came to regard its forms as forms which 
were not alive by the spirit. And organ- 
ized Protestantism to-day is losing the 
disciples of Christ whom it would most 
prize, by every step which it takes in the 
same direction. The moment when any 
believer comes to think that the sermon in 
a church, or the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, is to be ranked with other 
“usual formal exercises,” will be the 
moment when he inquires, first, whether 
religion, in all its forms of worship and 
communion, may not be found more cer- 
tainly in communions where people believe 
that the letter killeth, and that only the 
spirit giveth life. 
EDWARD E. HALE, 
Chairman of the Council of the Unitarian 
Conference. 


[We agree heartily in this protest of Dr. 
Hale’s against what was a matter of mis- 
information rather than of mistaken spirit 
on our part—THE EDITORS. ] 


Not a Printer’s Error 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Was it the printer’s error, or a slip of 
the pen, which makes Queen Mary the 
sister of her father in Mr. Hale’s “ On the 
Piazza”? Or has our Gulliver fallen 
asleep, and thus exposed himself to the 
Liliputian darts of schoolmaster criticism? 

C. Ha S. 


Do not charge on any printer what was, 
most likely, an error in dictation. It is 
one of the evils of that luxurious way of 
writing. I noticed the mistake the moment 
I read the article, but I felt sure your 
readers would also. E. E. HALE. 
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VAN HOUTEN?S! 
COCOA: 


“Best & Goes Farthest.”” 
2 

“T said to Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. 
Harris says J, 
Try Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa.” 
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MRS. GAMP. 





. Perfectly Pure. 


$ Rich, yet Digestible, Stimulating yet Sus~ 
g taeng, Sone what Other Processes Waste 
rr eveloping the Delicious Flavor and ¢ 

roma, 


“Once tried, used always.” 
» A Substitute for Tea » Coffee. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 3 








agrif not obtainable enclose 25 cents to eith- 
Ser Van HouTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, 
> New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and 
>a sample can, containing enough for 35 to 
>cups, will be mailed. fention this Ru 
@ lication. Prepared only by the inventors, VAN ¢ 
$ HouTEN & Zoow, Weesp, Holland. a6. 
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é Short-Sighted 
the woman who 

f , doesn’t use Peart- 
gue, the woman who fails to 
have herservants use Pear/ine. 

She fails to see what is good 
forher; she fails to have what 
is best for her. 

Without Pearline washing 
and cleaning is drudgery and 
toil, and wear and tear, and 
rub, rub, rub. 

With it, there is no hard 
work, and no harm to the 
finest things; there is little or 
no rubbing. 

Use Pearline, and rest from 
your labor; the rest of your 
labor—the hardest part—is 
done by Pear/zne. 


Beware of imitations. 243 JAMES PYLE,N.Y. 





pe; send for How I Made a 
LEVEN AGENTS House and Lot iu One 
‘gz ni met} year. Our copyrighted methods free toall 
ss tf | desiring a Home, or business change. $7 
} a | to $100 Monthly, Teachers and | adies fin 
SPSMeetesn! big pay for spare hours. TREASURY PuR- 
weet Le CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York, 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 





A LADY wants a position as visiting governess in 
New York City or immediate vicinity. Fifteen yeu, ex- 
perience. English branches, Latin, piano. Address No. 
118, Christian Union. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY is 
offered to a mother and daughter who are willing to do the 
entire work for five in family in a modernly equipped cot- 
tage, distant one hour from New York. The.wages offered 
are liberal to the right people. A mother with a daughter 
of about sixteen or seventeen is preferred. Address M. H., 
Sunnybank, Pompton, N. J. 


WANTED —A position as pastor’s assistant, church 


| worker, or for mission work, by a lady of training and ex- 


erience. Good reference given. Address WORKER, 
0. 132, care The Christian Union. 


WANTED-By a lady experienced in college pre- 

aratory work, position as visiting teacher in New York 
City school, to teach Mathematics and Higher English. 
Would take private pupils by hour. Highest credentials. 
Address No. 135, care The Christian Union. 


A KINDERGARTNER, trained by Prof. and 
Mme. Kraus, wishes position in New York City, in 
school, as teacher of private class, or as visiting governess. 
Can teach drawing from cast, still life, etc. Address No. 
134, care The Christian Union. 


FOR SALE- One 1oo-light improved Tirrell Gas 
Machine. Used only two years, and in perfect order. 
Extra large gasolene reservoir. Cost, $400. No reason- 
able offer refused. Good chance tor suburban church or 

rivate residence to furnish your own gas. Address C, A. 
ROEB CK, Williamstown, Mass. 


FOR_ SALE—Wellesley, Mass., penton house, 12 
rooms, furnace, water: easy walk of station; college, 
schools, church, Corner lot, three-fourths acre of land, 
stocked with fruit. ‘Terms easy. Apply toC. B. DANA, 
Wellesley. 


AN ACCOUNTANT of many years’ experience de- 


sires a position in New York City or vicinity. Best of 
references. Address ACCOUNTANT, 420 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ WOOD-CARVING.—Wanted, pupils in wood-cary- 
ing. and in designing for wood-carving. Address STU- 
DIO 11, 49 West 22d St., New York City. 


WANTED to buy, for cash, a second-hand Steinway 
Parlor Grand Piano. Must be proven not to have been in 
use more than a year, must be in perfect order, and must 
be sold at moderate price. Address, with particulars, 
X. L., Yonkers, N. Y. 


WANTED by a young lady of refinement and intelli- 
ence, position as private secretary or companion. Can 
urnish highest references in regard to character, ability 
to read aloud, and literary taste. Address Miss H. M., 


No. 146, Christian Union Office. 
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—" : ° . In Bright’s Disease 
Inquiring Friends ff | ith W { ji 

of the Kidneys, the 

pital’ tac Catan teden, eae ah a l d 0) | Id d CT Gouty Diathesis, Ner- 


postage stamp, will receive a reply either through the vous Dyspepsia, etc. 
columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 


answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) DR WM A H AMMOND 


X.—We know of no better small book 
for a study of the Gospels, in their char- Ped oe |: an WASHINGTON, D. C. 
acter and contents, their spiritual Signifi- ith Fa Surgeon-General U. S. Army (retired), formerly Pro- 
cance and respective messages, than « The fA Ben cee ay ti min sooner of joe ty meng olay hyip 
Fourfold Story, a Study of the Gospels,” eh, | Eee or i See wR “T have for some time made use of the 


by George F. Genung (Congregational Sun- og) Dine s ees Pg: °1° 

day-School Society). Itis not an external | (eMeawmn OO tex Ih ig is Buffalo Lithia W ater 
study of the narratives. It enters into no | § aESEE Sid Feb ose en. in cases of affections of the nervous system, compli- 
discussion of the disputed question of | —. _ iiemmars SC cated withBright’s Disease of the Kidneys or 
authorship. It is not critical. It does : with a Gouty Diathesis. The results have been 


not discuss the text, nor comment on of Diseases of Nervous System, r4th St. and eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years ° 
individual passages. But it points out Sheridan Ave., Washington, D. C. been a favorite with me in like cases, but the 


with great clearness the salient features of B ff. | Lithi W | | b tt th ‘ EF t S | tI 
each of the Four Gospels, and then, taking ll a 0) ] ld d eT ac S ¢ eT dl ally X CMmporaneous 0 ll 100 
each Gospel up separately, gives to te a1 of the Lithia salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach. I also often prescribe it in those cases 
comprehensive interpretation as a whole. | of cerebral hyperemia resulting from over mental work—in which the condition called NERVOUS 
The author brings to this task an evidently | DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally with marked benefit.” 


reverent study of the Gospels themselves, Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00, f. 0. b. here. For sale by all first-class druggists. 
and shows no little synthetic ability and | Illustrated 32-page pamphlet giving further information sent, postpaid, on application to 


spiritual insight. For Christian workers THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


who want light on the question how to use BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
the Gospels the book is to be warmly com- 


mended. 


The Gospel of St. John (in which our Sunday- D FORKSetc.* STAM P E D 























School Lessons are being studied at present) is filled 
with Christ’s assertions of his equality with the 
Father, all of which to my mind are satisfactory. 
One expression, however, of his, ‘‘My Father is 
greater than I,’ always puzzles me and never has 
been satisfactorily explained. I have not access to = = == = = =e 5 
your notes on St. John. Have you space in your z = = : = 
paper at some convenient season to give your version == = : — er > 
of the text ? SUBSCRIBER. = : a : == = 

° ry ee 97 e 

For a full answer to your question we ARE GENUINE ROGERS GOODS: 

must refer you to Mr. Abbott’s “ Com- = = 


mentary on John,” from which we quote These-iogds faye Since Tie lest tor nearly 
two or three sentences : bya It is inconsistent SS SS SS SSS SS 
with any view of Christ’s character which FIRST-CLASS DEALERS  _—~ == 
denies the essential divinity of his nature; — ee eeunenat 
for the creature cannot say of God, without 
7 : 4 b : ‘ - eee see Oe 
an extraordinarily mreverent egotiem, My THE OTHER FELLOW’S SISTER will like you better, ) 
Father is greater than I.’ . . . Jesus Christ oe Beek Ms 3 Bia: or cught fo. i you don’t forget your own, put remember how 
. . . ~ . . $-S Ae | SALT hard it is for her to swee t 5 
is God manifest in the flesh, and God in his PS Beg 222: ceNy e ; a door mat—unless it will, use itself. You can’t walk over a 
absolute essence is greater than any mani- ae 23 NS ‘ Hartman”? Wire Mat without cleaning your feet. Moral— 5 
festation of him is or can be. As the 34 . HARTMAN MFG. CO.; Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. ; 


gta - 4 a Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chi- 
artist is greater than his picture, the archi cago; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. , 


tect than his house, the orator than his VS pd ye vw * Our Mats have Brass Tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 
oration, so God is greater than the Word , Catalogue and Testimonials mailed free. 

. . ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
through which he utters himself to human 
apprehension.” 








In your article “The Theological Crisis,’ under 


the heading “* The Law Within Us,” you say, ** The 
laws are laws of man because they are laws of God, 
and laws of God because they are laws of man, and 
because man and God are in very essence one.” THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 

Under the heading “The Incarnation Perpetual’ | is far superior to anything of the kind now in use. Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern, Sample 
you say, “Let the world think... that a great Embroidery Pattern sent on receipt of 10 cents; beautiful Floral designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. and 


logue 
: price list sent free, THE FORSYTH CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 
gulf exists between God and man; that they are not 


of kin; that man’s nature is not divine,” etc. My 


question is, What is the difference between the - = 
human nature and the divine? You say they “in PENS -- sofia 2: 

very essence” are one ;:is, then, the difference in their - 

natures only one of degree? Let me thank you for EES 

the article, and an answer to the question will also 26 JOHN ST.,N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


be thankfully received. A.D 











In our judgment, the declaration of 
Scripture, that ‘God made man in his own CLEANSES PRESERVES . BEAUTIFIES 
image, the figurative use of language which $ 
attributes to God human attributes, the 
Scripture method of looking at Ged 
through human experience as through a 
glass, darkly, and the doctrine of incarna- 
tion, or God revealed in a perfect man, all 
involve the philosophy that the difference 
between man and God is simply (1) that 
man is finite, and God is infinite; (2) that 
man is sinful—that is, violates, and is not 
in accordance with, the true laws of his 
own being—while God is holy, that is, per- 
fectly in accordance with the laws of a 
moral and spiritual being. 
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Pastor Hollinshed 


Writes His Experience with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


** A conscience void of offense toward God and man 
requires that I write these lines, for if I did not I would 
certainly be ungrateful for blessings, and wrong hundreds 
who might be relieved in like manner if they knew the 
facts. My daughter, Eva May, was afflicted with large 
boils, increasing in size and number, upon her thigh and 
limb, until she was lame, and we feared, even if she did 
not lose the limb, that she would be permanently lame. 
‘Lhe doctors failed. One of them, keeping a drug-store, 
and not having Hood’s Sarsaparilla on hand, said, ‘I 
know what the ingredients are,’ and put me up a medi- 
cine, but it did no good. The child grew worse, lost flesh, 
and I began to fear mortification 

I DROVE 23 MILES 
and bought a bottle of genuine Hood’s Sarsaparilla, one- 
half of which cured her. I gave the balance away, and it 
cured another child. 

**T meet with much sickness and suffering, and am safe 
in saying I have soldtwenty bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for sufferers, so that my saying now is, ‘ If it will not cure 
you, I will give you a family Bible,’ and I have never had 
to present the Bible yet.””. W1iti1am HoLtInsHED, 
Pastor of Congregational Church, Rochester, Michigan. 
(Since removed to Freedom, N. J.) 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier, the best nerve helper, the best 
strength builder. Give it a trial. 





Some merchants get the 
best they can; some get the 
meanest they can. 

Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys--what does he get for you? 

There are common glass and 
tough glass,tough against heat. 
There are foggy and clear. 
There are rough and fine. 
There are carefully made and 
hap-hazard. 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can do. 
Insist on Macbeth’s “ pearl 
top’’ or ‘‘pearl glass” which- 
ever shape you require. They 
are right in all those ways; and 
they do not break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Be willing to pay a nickel 
more for them. 

Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & CO. 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous produ: t which stirred med. 
ical circles when first invent d and given 
to tne world by the renowned chemist, 
Justus von Liebig. Their 


Extract of Beef 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into ‘* Darkest Africa ’’ by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable jor px rity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Beer TEA, deli- 
cio .s and re reshing. Indisp.nsab.e in Im- 
proved and Economic Cookxcry. 





Genuine 
with o . Justus 
signature von Liebig 





THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
nav. ABCDEFGHI Aim § 
DEAR SIR, “eS. NEWYORK OCT 


THIS TIPENRITER DOES THE 










A perfect and practical Type Writing macnine tur only ONE 
DOLLAR, Exactly like cut; regular Remington type; does 
the same quality of work; takos a fools cap sheet. Complete 
with paper holder, antomatie feed, perfect type wheel & inking 
roll; uses copying ink. Size 8x4x9 inches: weight, 12 0z; Sat- 
‘sfaction guaranteed; Circulars free; AGENTS WANTED. Sent 
, 3 express for ry! by mail, 15¢. extra for postage. 

H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST., N. ¥. CITY. 








Bits of Fun 


THE PLUTOCRACY OF OUR AGE 


“The total membership of the (Yale) 
University this year will exceed $1,800.— 
New York Tribune. 


You seldom see a man so honest that 
he says to his wife, “ Where did I leave 
my hat?” He usually says, “ Where did 
you put it ?”—A¢chison Globe. 


Mamma’s Mistake-—Mamma— Dear 
me! You've got your clothes all covered 
with whitewash. Little Son—No, ma, it 
isn’t whitewash, ‘deed it isn’t. It’s only 
paint.— Street & Smith's Good News. 


“Shall I shovel off the sidewalk, 
ma’am ?” inquired the boy with the snow- 
shovel. “No; I may need the sidewalk 
again,” replied the good woman, who hap- 
pened to be a Vassar graduate. ‘“ You 
may remove the snow, however.”—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


Blushing bride-elect was rehearsing the 
ceremony about to take place. “1 shall 
expect you to give me away, papa,” she 
said. “I’m afraid I’ve done it already, 
Caroline,” said the old gentleman, ner- 
vously. “I told your Herbert this morn 
ing that you had a disposition just like 
your mother’s.”—London Tid-bits. 


“ The church seems to be packed,” said 
one man on the outside as he paused to 
look in at the door. “Are they taking a 
lot of new converts into membership ?” 
« Converts nuthin’ !” whispered the sexton. 
“We don’t have any converts at this 
church. We’re tryin’ a man for heresy.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


The superior intelligence of Boston 
continues to excite the envy of other 
cities. One of our exchanges says that 
a little Boston boy, at whose house there 
was a new baby, was asked if it was a 
girl baby. The little fellow hesitated. 
“] have not made up my mind,” he said, 
“whether it is proper to say a girl baby 
or a baby girl.” 


Friend—So yours was a case of love at 
first sight? Mrs. Getthere—Yes, indeed! 
I] fell desperately in love with my dear 
husband the moment I set eyes upon him. 
I remember it as distinctly as if it were 
yesterday. I was walking with papa on 
the beach at Long Branch, when suddenly 
papa stopped, and, pointing him out, said, 
“There, my dear, is a man worth ten mil- 
lions,",— New York Weekly. 

“ Well,’ said a teacher in one of our 
public schools, toa bright, persistent schol- 
arin a grammar class, “if you are sure 
matrimony is an adjective, will you com- 
pare it?” ‘Brother Tom, who has just got 
married, says it can’t be compared to any- 
thing in the world,” rattled off the scholar. 
“Then compare it by the rule,” insisted 
the teacher, quite good-naturedly. “ Pos- 
itive, Miss,” said the scholar; ‘‘ compar- 
ative, Mr.; superlative, Mrs.”—Uzidenti- 
fied Exchange. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund 
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Industrial Farm. 


CONSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


+] 
Ayers Cherry Pectoral 
it soothes 
the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Stop that 
CuRonic Couch Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
sumpti'e, For Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nuthing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Tuime and Soda. 


It Is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer. 
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Scott's Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine 
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} “ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
4 CO AAA ARAM nn” OOOO 


Qa, Sleepy. 
“ 











If aman is drowsy 
in the day time 
afer a good 
(night’s slecp, 
‘there's —_indiges- 


etion and stomach 
> 
p 
> 
; 
> 
‘ by removing the waste 
pi] 5 
, | ' I 
4 cure all Biltous and 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 


,disordcr. 
matter which is clog- 
} Nervous disorders, and will quickly re- 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 33 











snuff or douche. 
ple of CATAnRHAL FUM.GANT. Mailed free. 





2) 
BEECHAM’S 
ing the system, will 
P lieve Sick Mendache. 
I Have Discovered 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE FOR 


CATARRH, 


BRONCHITIS, COLDS, etc. 


It is easily used, pleasant and harmless. 
Gives speedy relief. Send for sam- 


J. W. BLOSSER, M.D. 


128 Broadway, New York City 
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GBI SIG BESS RDP SES EEO REECE 


Dainty Foods Demand it : FINE 
‘aking powder we the Royal” ICTA RPE TINGS 


Better. results will be obtained, 


because it is the purest. It will 
make the food lighter, sweeter, of finer 


flavor, more digestible and wholesome. Axminster and Wilton ; 


It is always reliable and uniform in its . 
work. For 


“T have found the Royal Baking Powder superior to 


all others. C. Gory, Chef, late of Delmonico’s.” Drawing and Reception Rooms, 


Libraries, and Halls 


HEALTH 





In these goods, noted for their great dura- 
bility, we now, offer a large and complete 
stock of most artistic and beautifully colored 


designs, mannfactured expressly to our order. 


BROADWAY 


The ‘Jackson Sanatorium 18th and 19th Streets 
Se ee 33, 35 E. 18th Street 


For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and references, address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, Dansville, Livingston Co., 
New York. (Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 








LINENS 


James McCutcheon & Company respectfully invite attention to their present season’s stock 
of Housekeeping Linens, Linen Handkerchiefs, and Linen Goods of all kinds. For upwards of 
forty years they have made a specialty of this business, handling only pure linen and thoroughly 
reliable fabrics. The assortment for this season is larger than ever before, and includes many 
specialties not to be had elsewhere. 

In the Handkerchief Department will be found about everything in the handkerchief line for 


men, women, and children. Initial handkerchiefs in very large variety at twenty-five cents each e 


and upwards. Every handkerchief guaranteed pure linen. 

In Table Linen upwards of 500 ) different designs are shown, representing the choicest prod- 
ucts of the leading manufacturers of Europe. In this department special attention is called to 
the line of Hemstitched Luncheon and Dinner Cloths, with Napkins to match. 

The assortment of Bed Linen embraces the best makes of Sheeting and Pillow Linens in all 
widths, together with Sheets, Pillow and Bolster Cases in all sizes, carefully made and hemstitched 
. by hand. ” Especial attention is invited to a lot of Dutch Sheetings made from long fiber Flemish 
flax and bleached with great care; they are inexpensive, and are recommended for creat durability. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


THE LINEN STORE 


Catalogue mailed on request. 64 West 23d St... New York | 


W. & J. SLOANE} 
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